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and heavy oak table always stood a large carved arm-chair, the family escutcheon on its back, with 
CORSAGES FOR IN-DOOR TOILETTES.—FIGS. 1-5. the haughty device, Hyo Hugo. An iron chain closed the seat, and the inscription, Absentes adsunt, 
emphasizes the idea of the “ ancestors’ seat,” borrowed of remote antiquity. 
Equal originality and even greater richness mark the “ Oak Gallery,” designed as a sleeping-room 
and work-room, but not so used. The walls are covered with carved oak panels and Flemish tapes- 
try of the fifteenth century. In the centre of the room is a large table with a 
candelabrum the height of a young tree, bearing forty-eight lights, and 
surmounted by a statuette of the Virgin, the work of Victor Hugo. 
About the table are three great arm-chairs in russet leather, 
on which the large-headed copper nails form across the 
backs the legends, respectively, Pater, Mater, and 
(on the smallest) Filius, with the quaint addi- 
tion, Amatus amat (“The beloved is loving’’). 


MG. 1 is a short round basque of dark red satin merveilleux, with a low oval opening filled in 

with a plastron of cream-colored crépe de Chine folded in fine horizontal pleats. The rounded 

revers are faced with the same crépe, and the cuffs of the half-long sleeves also. A erépe ribbon 
rosette bow is placed at the point in front. 

Fig. 2 is a style appropriate for young girls’ dresses of veiling, mull, and 
other thin stuffs. It is tucked at the top as far as a yoke would extend. 
Lower down, at the waist, the fullness is drawn into fine close 
pleats, which are crossed by two straps with metal buckles, and 
which spread again below. The sleeves are tucked on the 
upper arm and again below the elbow, spreading into a 
puff between at the elbow. 

Fig. 8 is a round Figaro jacket of dark blue vel- 


At the further end of the room is a great 
vet, edged with large beads. It is worn over a bed with columns supporting a canopy 
full vest of pale blue surah, which terminates 


of tapestry, and amid the carving 
at the waist under a silver filigree belt, and 
there are puffed under-sleeves of surah 
in the velvet sleeves. 
Fig. 4 is a short jacket of fine 
lustrous brown cloth, opening over 


gleams a curious little ivory, “ prob- 
ably executed by Victor Hugo”: 
from one side it is the profile of 

a man with a mustache; from 
the other, a death’s- head. 
Inscriptions, mostly — in 
Latin, are frequent. On 
the foot of the bed, Noz, 
Mors, Luz ; on the dial 
of the old Gothic 
clock, Omanes vulne- 


a vest of chamois-colored cloth, 
which has a pointed belt and 
high collar of dark brown vel- 
vet. The brown jacket is 
braided with brown and 
chamois yellow silk braid. 
In Fig. 5 a slender 
corselet of moss green 
velvet is completed 
by a full guimpe and 
sleeves of cream 
lace. A narrow pas- 
sementerie bor- 
der studded with 
green cut beads 
outlines all the 


rant, ullima necat, 
which Hugo ren- 
ders, with more 
charity than ac- 
euracy, Toutes 
blessent, hélas! 
la derniére 
guérit. (* All 
hours wound, 


the last 
edges and the cures’’) 
high velvet col- It was 
lar. The vel- 


vet corselet is 
laced at the 
back. 


ever, in 
the “Oak 
Gallery” 
that the 
poet lived 
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védére,” 
the “look 
out” at 
the top of 
the house 
In one of 
therooms, 
piled with 
books, a 


picture of 
the home 
of the ex- 
iled French 
master, 
Hauteville 
House, on 
the isle of 
Guernsey, 
is given by 
the facile 
pen of 
Henry 
Houssaye 
in a late 
number of 
the Journal 
des Débats. 
The house is 
a large one of 
three stories, 
surmounted by 
a “lookout,” and board — the 
perched on the combat of a 
cliff of Saint-Pierre- 4 . knight with a 
le-Port, overlooking : } ; ; P dragon ; and the 
the sea, and affording knight, victorious, 
a glimpse, in clear 4 si “= laying the mon- 
weather, “as distant as : . ster’s head at the 
the past and the future,” t A feet of a beautiful 
of Cape Flamanville on == girl, In the oaken 
“the father-land.” This panels of the wall are 
house, where most of Hugo’s - yan innumerable complicated 
literary work was done, he an grooves, from which open 
spent three years in fitting up \ \ secret closets, for which the 
with the fruits of his purchases, — * poet had almost a mania. In 
chiefly in Holland and Belgium, and one of these Georges Hugo has just 
with his own handiwork, for amid his found the manuscript of Amy Rob 
marvellous labors as a writer the great sart, and he hopes to find others. 
poet and romancer found time to carve in Varied and rich to magnificence as is the 
wood and ivory, to design elaborate decorations, Hauteville House, its master had accumulated 
to make striking drawings in pen and ink, and to 
“compose” with original effects the fragments of tap- ’ 7 which he stored in the billiard-room, and took the key, 
estry, of sculpture, of carved wood, and pieces of faience, We = . —~ x saying, “There will be many a surprise there when I am 
of which he was an untiring and skilled collector. WRe.anHNe ww 7 " at dead.” On some of the great cases, in the poet’s firm bold 
The dining-room, with a ‘wainscot of old oak, has its walls cov- CORSAGES FOR IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 
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drawing 
ofthe“ Ex 
ecution 
of John 
Brown” 
was hung, 
In the 
other, the 
sleeping- 
room, two 
paintings 
of Hugo’s 
on the pan- 
els of a cup- 


some forty boxes of objects of art and curiosity, 


OM 


4 hand, in letters two inches in length, the address, “ Monsieur Vic 
ered with squares of Delft-ware, brown on white, against which ; Fig. 1.—Satin Corsacr. tor Hugo, Hauteville House, 4 Guernsey.” 
stands out a monumental chimney in the same ware, blue on white, Fig. 2.—Buousk-W alist. Fig. 3.—V ELVET Figaro Jacket. “ Collectors,” says M. Houssaye, “ would pay their weight in gold 
representing a great H, and crowned with a statuette of Notre Fig. 4.—Ciorn JACKET Fig. 5.—Vetver Bopice wirn for these monumental autographs.” These unopened treasures— 
Dame de Bon-Secours in Rouen-ware dated 1756. On the archi- with Vest. Lace GuIMpr. Venice and Cordova leathers, embroideries, tapestries, furniture, 


trave an eloquent inscription interprets the Virgin and her Child as 

Liberty bearing the People in her arms. Along the base run the ee, : 
less poetic lines, Lever d VI, diner a X, Souper d VI, coucher ad X, Font vivre Vhomme X fois X, | ist-poet. 
which may be freely translated, “ Rising at six, dinner at ten, Supper at six, to sleep at ten, Make | genius, and it may be said that his taste was as catholic, or as omnivorous, as his intellect. In his 
centenarians of men.” On the ceiling, which is hung with a fine eighteenth-century tapestry, are | dwelling as in his writings, he gives the impression of the primitive energy, the almost unquestion- 
three scrolls, inscribed Dieu, L’ Homme, La Patrie. Above one of the doors, Exilium est Vita—a ery | ing fervor of enjoyment and passion, of the pagan, but of the pagan beloved and rewarded of the 
of sad triumph over the vulgar despot by whose will Hugo was banished. At the head of the long | gods. 


carvings, statuettes—lying in one vast closed room of the luxurious- 
ly crowded house, speak strongly of the exuberant nature of the art- 
No Frenchman since Rabelais had breathed, as he did, the breath of all-embracing 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 1886. 
FEVHE December Number will begin the Seventy-second Volume of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

H It is the purpose of the publishers to make the volumes for the new year of unprece- 
dented interest and importance,and they have made arrangements which justify conti- 
dence in the snecess of their undertaking. They respectfully invite public attention to 
some of the leading attractions of the forth-coming volumes. 

A New Editorial Department.—The publishers have concluded an arrangement with 
Mr. W. D. HOWELLS by which all the new writings of that author ~his novels, short stories, 
descriptive sketches, and dramatic pieces—will be exclusively at their disposal from the 
beginning of next year. Mr. HOWELLS is also to contribute monthly to HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, beginning with the January Number, an editorial department having a relation to 
literature corresponding to that which the Editor’s Easy Chair has to society. The new 
department will be styled the “ Editor’s Study.” It will be purely literary in its character, as 
large in scope and as flexible as the Easy Chair. While it will displace the Editor’s Literary 
Record, it will not be a review of books, but a discussion of literary topics suggested by 
the salient features of current literature in America and Europe. With three departments 
under the charge respectively of GkorGre WILLIAM Curtis, W. D. HOWELLS, and CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER, the editorial portion of HARPER’s MAGAZINE will have the strongest 
possible claim upon the attention of every intelligent reader. 

Serial Fiction.—The two novels now in course of publication—Miss WOoLSOoN’s “ East 
Angels” and Mr. HowELLs’s “ Indian Summer”—easily take the foremost place in current 
serial fiction. These will run through several Numbers, and, upon their completion, will 
be followed by stories from Mrs. Dinan MULOCK CRaAIK, author of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
and R. D. BLACKMORE, author of Lorna Doone. The scene of Mr. BLACKMORE’S new novel, 
“Springhaven,” which will be effectively illustrated by ALFRED Parsons and FREDERICK 
BARNARD, Will be laid in a rural district of England during the time of the Napoleonic wars. 
Mrs. Cratk’s novel will be entitled “ King Arthur; Not a Love Story.” 

A Novel Series.—The great literary event of the year will be the publication of a 
series of papers taking the shape of a story, and depicting characteristic features of Amer- 
ican Society, written by CuarLes DupLEY WARNER, and illustrated by C. 8. REmNnart, 
who was recalled from Paris by the publishers for this special enterprise, the materials for 
which have been gathered by the author and artist in a teur made for this purpose during 
the past summer among the principal American pleasure resorts, North and South. 

American Features.—HAnkPER’s MAGAZINE is the product mainly of the best American 
writers and artists. The leading American contributors for the coming year will be, among 
writers, GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis, W. D. HOWELLS, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE WooLson, T. W. HicGinson, R. H. Sropparp, E. P. Rok, Tuomas N, PAGE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS Howard, EpWArD EVERETT HALE, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, HARRIET PRES- 
coTr Sporrorp,, Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, General LEW WALLACE, General GEORGE B. 
McCLELLAN, Dr. FRANCIS PARKMAN, GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, JOHN HABBERTON, BRAN- 
DER Matruews, H. H. Boyesen, Repecca HarpinGc Davis; among artists, E. A. ABBEY, 
©. 8. Remnnart, GeorGe H. BouGuron, A. B. Frost, Howard PYLE, W. T. SMEDLEY, 
FREDERIC DieLMAN, R. F. ZOGBAUM, WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, F. D. MILLET, JESSIE 
SHEPHERD, ALFRED FREDERICKS, HARRY FENN, R. SWAIN GIFFORD, HENRY SANDHAM, JO- 
SEPH PENNELL, J. W. ALEXANDER, F. 8S. CHURCH, and ELinvu Vepprr. While the MaGa- 
ZINE in England continues to increase in circulation, the first order for its Christmas 
Number being 75,000 copies, it remains the aim of its publishers and conductors not only 
to make it representative of what is best in American literature and art, but also to give 
especial attention to American subjects. The series of illustrated papers on “ American 
Cities” will be continued. <A series of interesting Southern sketches will be contributed 
by Repecca HarpDING Davis. More sketches of frontier military life by R. F. ZoGBAUM 
will appear during the year, with illustrations by the author; also papers on “The Blue- 
grass Region” and “Cumberland Mountain Folk,” by James LANE ALLEN, illustrated by 
JULIAN Rix. Epwarp Everett HALE will contribute papers on the early history of the 
Pacific coast, illustrated ; T. W. H1GGINSON, some curious studies of Colonial history ; and 
Colonel JoHN Mason Brown and EpMuND Kuirkg, illustrated sketches of “ Pioneer Life” 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Papers on Moose and Caribou hunting, by H. P. WELLs, illus- 
trated, will appear during the year; also illustrated sketches of Elk and Grizzly Bear 
hunting, by G. O. SHreLps. 

Great American Industries.—The series of papers on “Great American Industries” 
will be continued, under the general charge of Mr. R. R. Bowker. “A Lampful of Oil,” 
by GEORGE RUTLEDGE GIBSON, to appear in the January Number, treating of the petro- 
leum industry and its remarkable development, will be followed by papers on the produc- 
tion and manufacture of Sugar, Paper, Cotton, Wool, Iron, and other staple products. 
Especial attention will, as hitherto, be given to the ample and picturesque illustration 
of this series. 

Papers on Art Subjects.—In a series of illustrated papers—the result of a recent ex- 
tended tour of observation—Mr. Russe_t SturGis will consider several of the important 
cities of Europe with reference to the most notable and significant art treasures peculiar 
to each, and especially claiming the attention of all thoughtful readers and lovers of art. 
Among other richly illustrated articles on art subjects to appear during the year may be 
mentioned “The New Gallery of Tapestries in Florence ;” “Ravenna and its Mosaics ;” 
“The Art Movement in New York,” by GrorGrE Parsons LATHROP; an interesting article 
on “Our Artist Contributors,” by W. M. Larran; and contributions by Dr. CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN. 

Social Studies.—Dr. Ricnarp T. Evy, the author of the article on Pullman City in the 
February Number, will contribute other important social studies during the coming year, 
treating especially of “ Corporate Abuses.” Other articles will also appear, bearing upon 
similar subjects; also important papers on educational topics. 

Agricultural Topics.—Mr. E. P. Ror will prepare, under the title of “One Acre,” some 
articles of especial interest to the owners of small country places. An article on “ Short- 
horn Cattle” will be contributed by Lewis F, ALLEN; also a paper concerning “ Cattle 
Raising on the Plains,” by FRANK WILKESON. 

Natural History.—A paper on Orchids, by F. W. BurBInGE, F.L.S., keeper of the Botan- 
ical Gardens, Trinity College, Dublin, will appear in an early Number, beautifuily illus- 
trated by WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON and ALFRED Parsons. Mr. F. SATTERTHWAITE will 
contribute a paper, entitled “Plebeian and Aristocratic Pigeons,” illustrated by GIBSON ; 
HvGu DALzieL one on “ Dogs and their Management,” and Dr. W. T. GREEN another on 
“The Keeping of Birds,” beautifully illustrated by A. F. Lypon. Other studies in Natural 
History will be illustrated by JamMrEs C. Bearb. 

Other Features, Literary and Artistic.—Among other attractions for the year may be 
mentioned the continuation of Mr. E. A. ABBEY’s series of illustrations for “She Stoops to 
Conquer ;” “Sketches of the Avon,” by ALFRED Parsons; illustrated papers on “The Na- 
vies of Europe,” by Sir Eobwarp REED; an article by Madame ApaM, consisting of personal 
recollections connected with her salon in Paris; “ Christmas-tide with the Germans,” by 
ARCHIBALD Forbes, illustrated; “ Persian Sketches,” by 8. G. W. BENJAMNS, illustrated ; 
“ Duelling in Paris,” by THropoRE CHILD, illustrated; two illustrated papers on “ The 
Cossacks,” by F. D. MILLET; an interesting description, with illustrations, of “Krupp’s 
Gun-making Establishment at Essen,” by Moncure D. Conway; a timely paper on “ The 
Militia and the Army,” by General GeorGe B. MCCLELLAN; a description, by AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS, of the recent discoveries made at Tanis under the auspices of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund, illustrated ; two or three illustrated sketches, eutitled “A Swiss Sojourn,” 
by W. D. Howes; and Character Sketches by the anthor of “ Marse Chan.” 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLusrRaTED WEKKLY. 





Rich and attractive though the current nwnber is, there is little doubt that what will win the most 
Savor will be the story by Barxet Puitwips, entitled “ Dumdawdle,” with its mirth-provoking exagger- 
ation and ridiculous fancies. In the four illustrations which accompany it Mr. Wetvon has admirably 
caught the spirit of Mr. Parurs’s fun. 

Miss Sanau Coorrnr’s article on “ Limpets and Land Snails” is supplementary to her recent article on 
“ Gasteropods.” 

The principal illustration is a full-page engraving entitled “ The Sisters.” 


The front-page illustra- 
tion is engraved after a drawing by J. Carter Beaxp 





Messrs. Harper & Broruers are in- 
JSormed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Werekty, Harper’s Maea- 
zInk, Harper’s Bazar, and Harprr’s 
Youne Peropie, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harrer & 
Brornugrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Brorners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harrsr & 
Brorners, Vew York. 
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(CS Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SuppLEMENT, with a large and varied assort- 
ment of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and de- 
seriptions of Lanies’ Winter Hats and Bonnets ; 
Hoopep Jackers; Winter House and Srrerr 
Dresses; Boys’ Suits; Fancy Articles, Table 
Scarfs, Embroidery Patterns, ete. ; with choice lit- 
evary and artistic attractions. 


NEW FIELDS. 


{OME time ago the following advertise- 
ment appeared in a London paper: 
“Governess; morning; superior; terms, 4s. per 
week. Subjects—Parisian French, Hanoverian Ger- 
man, Italian, music, singing, drawing, painting, Eng- 


lish thoroughly. High references. Schools attended. 
Address —— ——.” 


Curious to test the scholarship on hire at 
sixteen cents a day, an influential lady call- 
ed upon the advertiser, and found her a wo- 
man of middle age, good family, and proved 
competence. Having lost her former em- 
ployment through illness, and knowing too 
well the scramble for place in London, she 
was willing to begin again at scullion’s 
wages to regain a foot-hold among workers. 
She felt sure that she could earn four shil- 
lings—about a dollar—a week, and could 
live respectably on that. 

Advised to leave the city for a less crowd- 
ed market, she replied that she knew no 
other city, had no capital, and could not 
support herself while waiting for classes. 
In London her class rates would be certain 
to bring a few pupils, daughters of small 
tradesmen or mechanics who wished to 
“polish off” their limited acquirements with 
some accomplishments. It would be a 
dreary and hopeless labor, she admitted, 
but, Dr. Johnson to the contrary, she must 
live. 

Much interested in her, Lady asked 
if she would go to the colonies, provided a 
good situation could be obtained. Most 
gladly and gratefully, she replied. A few 
weeks later she sailed for New Zealand 
to take an excellent salaried place. Al- 
ready she has sent home for a fellow-teach- 
er, equally poor, equally courageous, almost 
equally competent. 

In America, happily, the scale is not yet 
lowered to sixteen cents a day for lessons 
in languages, literature, and music. But 
an admirable and successful teacher lately 
told us that her salary for six hours’ in- 
struction daily, on five days of the week, 
was only enough to board and clothe her in 
the simplest way, and lay by a trifle for 
sickness and old age, leaving nothing for 
books, travel, amusement, holiday-making— 
all those tonic experiences which a teacher 
needs for her pupils’ sake as well as her 
own. And she acknowledged that her pay 
was not illiberal, as those things go. 

The honorable profession of teaching is 
underpaid throughout the country, and will 
remain so till an educated public opinion 
discovers that the best available talent is 
worth having in school and college. Mean- 
time, however, relief in individual cases 
may be found by seeking new markets. 
The irreversible laws of demand and supply 
will not be bent aside by any pitifulness of 
need. The world will pay a high rate for 
those commodities only that are scarce or 
difficult to come by. ‘Tomatoes in January 
bring their own price, or PaTris at any sea- 
son. But brains, alack! or at least acquire- 
ments, are too plentiful in America to be 
“cornered” in the market. 

Being told the story of her English fellow- 
laborer, the teacher who deplored her nar- 
row means also resolved to emigrate, in the 
face of a united family opposition. She 
went to the far West—if any far West re- 
main in these days of multiplying railroads 
—with two letters of introduction, happen- 
ed to strike a rising market, and obtained a 
good position, with a salary of two thousand 
dollars, much social honor, and peace of 








mind therewith. She is often homesick, and 
gives up much that was best in her life. 
But her courage is indomitable, and she 
makes no sign. Having to fill a man’s 
place—that of bread-winner—she is ready 
to fill it in a man’s way, without whining or 
faltering. 

But for such instances as these, which are 
the index to a larger fact, we confess that 
we should look with some dismay upon the 
increasing number of women seeking scho- 
lastic honors, since most of them mean to 
be teachers. It is no pleasanter to starve 
by means of the classics and the higher 
mathematics than by means of the common 
English branches, so to speak. In the East 
we are already going through the experi- 
ence of older nations, of the evils of too 
great competition. In the West and South 
the field is more open, and the opportunities 
larger. 

The Middle Ages thought it quite natural 
and proper that the scholar should be a 
mendicant. The public or the monasteries 
fed and clothed him in simple fashion, and 
he repaid the debt by enriching the public 
or the monasteries with the fruits of his 
scholarship. Since our more sophisticated 
society insists that teachers shall pay as 
they go, and gives them all too little to pay 
with, they will be wise to seek those less 
crowded markets where recognition in 
money and honor still awaits them. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE INDEPENDENT PURSE. 
\ ERE I asked what change would make 


most difference in the happiness of mar- 
ried pairs, it would not be hard to answer, The 
change would not relate to the laws of divorce, 
whether loosened or tightened ; it would not even 
lie in conceding to women the right of the sepa- 
rate boudoir, though it has always seemed to me 
that it would enhance the dignity and delicacy, 
and therefore the happiness, of wedded life, if 
every woman had an apartment of which she 
might turn the key, even against her husband, as 
freely as he may turn the key of his study or his 
office. But the change now meant is one already 
effected in many families, and always, I suspect, 
with happy results—the introduction, under some 
form, of the Independent Purse. 

By this institution is meant something quite 
beyond that mere allowance for dress, or for 
household expenses, which is so often made in 
families. That is usually based on sheer con- 
venience, There is no more thought of justice 
in it than in the sum allowed to Bridget to buy 
yeast, or to Michael for horse feed. The true di- 
vision is not based on convenience, but on right— 
on the knowledge, namely, that the wife’s share 
of the day’s work is as essential as the husband's, 
and that there should be some equality in the dis- 
tribution of proceeds. The family relation is, in 
its merely business aspects, a kind of copartner- 
ship. Now it is very common in such partner- 
ships for one partner to see to the manufacturing 
or to the care of the property, while all the money 
passes through another partner’s hands. But he 
who handles the money does not therefore regard 
it all as primarily his own, nor does he talk of 
“giving” it to the other partners; they simply 
draw their share of the profits from time to time, 
under conditions agreed upon. They draw it as 
of right, not through his kindness. Why is it 
not so with a wife? 

In a few cases, no doubt, such a proposition 
would be unreasonable. There are cases where 
the wife is a toy, and does nothing to help her 
husband, so that he could both make and spend 
his income more judiciously without her. So 
there are cases, on the other side, where the wife 
supports the husband outright, whether this be 
done by ballet-dancing or at the wash-tub. These 
are extreme cases, and may be set aside together. 
In the great mass of instances the wife helps the 
husband in establishing the fortunes of the fam 
ily, or—in modester phrase—earning its daily 
bread. Often she does this directly, as in case 
of the farmer’s wife, who usually works as hard 
as her husband, and, indeed, in new communities, 
where domestics are hard to get, much harder. 
Even in this case it is almost always the husband 
who is the treasurer, who collects the money earn- 
ed, and “ gives” —or perhaps does not give—it to 
his wife. But where her share is not so obvious, 
it is just as essential. Every woman who takes 
care of her own household lifts exactly that much 
off her husband’s shoulders, and leaves him free 
to attend to the outside business of the firm, for 
which the money comes in. Alas! many a wo- 
man works herself to death before her husband 
discovers, by what it costs him to buy the services 
of housekeepers and nurses, that the mere mate- 
rial labor of his wife was worth a salary. He is 
happy if he does not see reason to think that if 
he had only “given” her the amount of that sal- 
ary he might have saved her. After all, Whittier 
is mistaken ; it is not “It might have been!” that 
are the saddest words. “ Had I only known!” are 
a great deal sadder. 

Some time or other, it may be, we shall discov- 
er the simple mathematical formula by which to 
adjust this matter of income. Meanwhile we 
must guess at it. It will be evident, on a little 
thought, that a married woman needs much more 
than an allowance for food and clothing—the food 
to be shared by her household, the clothing to in- 
clude probably that of her younger children. She 
needs such an income as will make her in some 
sort the equal of her husband as to her general 
expenditures, dress included. Probably the item 


of dress is the one department in which women 
are habitually more liberal in expenditure than 
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their husbands; and this results in part from the 
customs of society—customs from which the hus- 
bands would by no means wish their wives to de- 
part. But, apart from dress, there certainly pre- 
vails among men a much freer standard of small 
expenditures than among women, and this where 
there are no habits properly to be called profli- 
gate. ‘ A cheap lunch for a man,” said a restau- 
rant keeper once to me, “seems a dear lunch to 
a woman.” I never visited a woman’s club-room 
that did not look impoverished beside the fur- 
nishings of the plainest club-room for men that I 
ever entered. Who that has collected money for 
benevolent purposes has not noticed the differ- 
ence between the standard of giving as between 
the sexes? Half the time the wife does not ven- 
ture to give at all until her husband comes home. 
If, however, she is accustomed to acting independ- 
ently, she draws from her purse a dollar with 
some hesitation, whereas he would perhaps give 
five with none at all; or she takes out five dol- 
lars where he would write a check for twenty. 
Women are certainly as much interested in be- 
nevolent enterprises as men, and as willing to 
give what they have, but they have not the mon- 
ey. Even if they have it by them, they fear to 
use it, for they have not the habit of the separate 
purse, 

It may be said that it is base and unworthy to 
treat married life as a copartnership only. I do 
not so treat it, for it is much more than that. The 
trouble is that the system prevalent in many fam- 
ilies makes it much less than that. A 
system makes it a business affair, as far as the 
labor goes, but the alliance ceases when the dis- 
tribution of profits is concerned—as if in a 
large firm the partner having charge of the 
books should balance them for his own conven- 
ience at the end of the year, and deposit the 
undivided profits to his own private credit in the 
bank. Marriage is something more than a co 
partnership, but it is nothing les it is governed 
by higher laws, but by no lower. Fortunately 
the business knowledge of women is steadily in 
creasing, and with it their capacity to deal with 
money. Ifa woman by art, or authorship, or book- 
keeping, has earned a thousand dollars a year be- 
fore marriage—and such instances are now com- 
mon—it is absurd to ask her, after marriage, to 
work harder in her household than before, and 
yet handle less money, while her husband handles 
plenty. It is not a question of economy where 
economy is needed; women are quite as ready as 
men to accept the necessity of that. It is a ques- 
tion between sharing and what is called “ giving”; 
a question between justice and the traditional in- 
quiry addressed by a certain Quaker to his wife, 
in a certain city, “ Rachel, where is that nine- 
pence I gave thee day before yesterday ?” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER COSTUMES. 

TIVE fashionable modistes who remained latest 

in Paris and London in search of novelties 
have confirmed the return to plush and velvet, 
and the preference of wool for day dresses for 
“the street; they are now busy preparing winter 
outfits consisting of English homespun tailor- 
made suits for morning; more elaborate cloth 
costumes, with embroidery or fur trimmings com- 
bined with velvet or plush, for afternoon visits 
and for church; costumes of velvet or plush for 
day receptions; trained dresses of velvet and 
Bengaline for dinners and entertain- 
ments, with ball dresses of tulle, watered silk, and 
satin. 


evening 


HOMESPUN SUITS. 

The homespun suits are in the simplest tailor 
styles, entirely of one material, with no trimming 
other than stitched edges and some very large 
buttons. The fabric is rough-surfaced wool, ei 
ther plainly woven or in wide diagonals, and may 
be either plain brown or lead-color, or else in 
blocks or stripes, or flecked with white like the 
The 
skirts have pleated fronts, side panels, and long 
back drapery of a single breadth of the fabric 
pleated to the belt across two of its four sides, 
making the pointed effect introduced last winter ; 
sometimes a deep apron is arranged in the same 
way. The large metallic buttons are used on the 
skirt, from six to eight being set at wide inter- 
vals down each side. 

Another new fancy on these as on other skirts 
that are in pleats and panels instead of having 
drapery, is that of having large side pockets of 
the material set on each hip; these are almost 
ample enough to take the place of paniers, as 
they are ten inches wide and about six inches 
deep ; they are stitched all around with a wide 
hem or a turned-over flap at the top, and on this 
flap are three large buttons of metal or of color- 
ed bone. The basque is the plainest postilion, 
with small buttons up the front, revers turned 
back, and three large buttons set each side on 
the upper part of the revers. At present this 
gown is worn on the street without a wrap, but 
later on it will need a small jacket or a long 
ulster to give sufficient warmth; either of these 
garments may be made of the dress goods, but 
the English fashion is to have this negligee wrap 
of heavier homespun in checks, blocks, or stripes, 
using this garment with various dresses. The 
navy blue diagonals and other serges worn by 
young ladies who object to the sober gray or 
brown homespuns are trimmed with smooth mo- 
hair braid not heavier than that used for skirt 
binding, but wider (about an inch and a half in 
width), and passing in many rows around the low- 
er skirt, but only showing at intervals under the 
very long drapery on the front and back; either 
red or black braid may be used on blue. A pret- 
ty pleated jacket with a belt and hood completes 
such a suit. This suit is within the means of the 
economist, as the fabric is inexpensive, and it 





snow-flake cloths so popular in Europe. 











may be made up over an alpaca foundation skirt. 
The amateur dress-maker is reminded that it must 
be made in a very plain and simple style to be 
in good taste, and that its characteristic features 
are its long draperies, wide pleats, the absence of 
flounces, and the perfect fit of its short postilion 
basque. 


BASKET CLOTH, CAMEL’S. HAIR, ETC. 


Basket-cloth costumes combined with velvet 
are more dressy than those of homespun, and are 
suitable for brides’ travelling dresses, and for 
young ladies to wear in the afternoon. Olive, 
brown, green, and dull red are used for these, 
with velvet or plush to match or in contrast. 
Thus seal brown basket cloth is over a green 
plush skirt, and the short jacket may be of plush 
also. India camel’s-hair in fawn-color and brown 
shades is used in such costumes for long polo- 
naises, bordered with wide plush galloons or with 
a border woven in the camel’s-hair, opening over 
a skirt of dull blue velvet or of brown plush. 


EMBROIDERED CLOTH COSTUMES, 


Fine smooth broadcloths embroidered with 
silks and beads and cords are among the most 
elegant fabrics imported for visiting costumes ; 
they come in open designs of cut-work richly 
wrought in borders on the selvedge, or in breadths 
for front or side panels, and are made up over 
velvet, plush, or moiré, with fur trimmings. 
Waistcoats of velvet decorated with beads and 
cords in braiding designs are imported ready-made 
to complete basques of these rich cloths, Fur 
in lengthwise rows is seen on the front and sides 
of cloth skirts, while that on 
fined to the front and back 
Jeading on these cloths is 
supersedes braiding for the 
costly costumes, 


outside coats is con- 
in lengthwise rows, 
a new feature that 
more elaborate and 
Kither capes or jackets may be 
used for these suits, but the newer fancy is for 
the Capuchin mantle, which is a cape that sets 
close behind but falls loosely outside the arms in 
front, and has a monk’s pointed hood, or else the 
cloth is cut in two drooping points from the back 
of the neck down on the shoulders, 

PLUSH, VELVET, ETC. 

Costumes entirely of plush for the gown and 
mantle ave imported in the new plomb gray shades, 
seal brown, and black, and are trimmed with 
beaded passementerie and fur, This fabric ad- 
mits but little trimming, which is usually confined 
to the waist and mantle, while the skirts are long 
draperies that form both skirts in one, opening 
low on one side or on both to show a simulated 
lower skirt. One of the most elegant models is 
of mouse-color or of plomb gray plush, with the 
only contrast of fabric or color shown in the vest 
of pale rose or of darker red uncut velvet, nearly 
concealed by plomb beaded passementerie in open 
designs. The second skirt is draped to conceal 
all the lower skirt, except a short space low on 
the left side. The mantle of plush has square 
sinall sleeves, very short back, long pointed ends, 
and a hood, and the only trimming is beading on 
cords, and tasselled ends finishing the fronts. A 
similar velvet costume for a young lady just going 
out of mourning is of purplish-black Genoa vel- 
vet, made without a particle of trimming, and 
with the long over-draperies, which, aside from 
their gracefulness, commend themselves by the 
fact that they do not cut up the rich fabrie into 
small pieces. When such a dress needs to be 
remodelled at a future season the material will be 
found in good order, not marred by trimming, or 
useless because in small bits. The short velvet 
mantle need not now be bordered with fur or vel- 
vet along its lower edges and across the tournure, 
all the garniture needed being around the neck, 
or on each side of the chest, or, if preferred, down 
the edges of the front, finishing the pointed ends. 
Other velvet costumes are in pansy or heliotrope 
colors, combined with watered silk of the same 
shade for back draperies, or with the pendent 
old silver pieces like coins on soft silken stuffs for 
the tablier. Mignonette (grayish-green) velvet is 
a novel costume combined with Bengaline of the 
same shade that has small tinsel spots wrouglit in 
it. Sapphire blue velvet with plomb gray Benga- 
line, on which are hanging drops showing be- 
tween the draperies, is charming for a young 
bride’s visiting dress ; the basque and small man- 
tle have silver passementerie on them, and a band 
of chinchilla is on the sleeves and front of the 
wrap. 

The new Havane or tobacco brown shades 
that have a great deal of yellow in them are used 
with fine effect for lighting up costumes of mouse- 
color, seal brown, or plomb gray Bengaline and 
velvet; in some instances a third color is added, 
which is usually a dull blue shade, not so light as 
turquoise nor so dark as sapphire. For instance, 
a seal brown Bengaline skirt opens all the way 
down the back and the left side to show a brown 
satin skirt, trimmed across with bands of the yel- 
lowish Havane velvet, while the right side is turn- 
ed back in revers on this new art-blue shade of 
velvet; jet cording forming loops and very large 
faceted jet buttons are set on the brown revers. 
A second dress in these new combinations of 
color has the front breadth and vest of the dull 
blue velvet, with side panels on the skirt of mouse- 
colored Bengaline bordered with gilt passemen- 
terie, while each side of these panels is a revers 
of Havane satin edged with dark Labrador fur. 
The back draperies and the basque are of the 
mouse-colored Bengaline. 


DETAILS AND USEFUL HINTS. 

A simple and new way of finishing the back 
forms of basques is to shape them in four seal- 
lops, one in each form, and line them with satin. 
Below these are two larger scallops gathered at 
the top and sewed underneath the two middle 
scallops of the four forms. In other basqués, 
especially those of velvet, only two scallops are 
seen, one in each of the middle forms of the back. 
The short side forms are then separated about 











two inches from these and pointed below. 
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An | course is already associated with the name of 


easy and stylish way of trimming sleeves is to | Henny W. Loneretiow, and the [Italian with 


use inch-wide galloon or else velvet ribbon instead 
of cuffs. Begin by sewing it at the end of the 
sleeve at its outside seam, crossing to the inside 
seam, then taking it gradually upward far enough 
to come back on the front just above the row 
that is already there, stopping there when half- 
way across, finishing by turning in the ends in a 
point. The economist is advised to use watered 
silks in remodelling last season’s dresses of cloth 
or of velvet, and-im combining with cashmere for 
house dresses. Black cashmere draped over black 
watered silk remains a favorite for house dresses. 
The heliotrope colors are also especially liked in 
these two fabrics. A smooth cloth basque of dark 
brown, red, gray, or blue is in great favor for 
wearing with skirts left over from last winter, 
and is in keeping with skirts of striped woollens, 
striped silks, dark plaid woollens, and also with 
plain wools of a lighter shade. These basques are 
of the plainest shape, without trimming, unless 
drooping cords be used on the chest, or else pass- 
ing under the arms from an epaulette. 








VARIETIES, 


New veils to wear with small bonnets revive 
the old mask shapes with rounded fronts and 
pointed ends. The lower edge is scalloped, and 
the very light net may be plain or dotted with 
chenille. The veil is now chosen the color of the 
bonnet with which it is worn, whether white, red, 
gray, brown, or black. 

Five rows of cut jet beads, each as large as ¢ 
pea, are strung as dog-collars, and attached per 





manently to black velvet or silk basques, or else 
they are mounted on satin and interlined, to be 
worn with various dresses. Similar rows of Ro- 
man pearls make necklets for evening dresses. 

Silver art-jewelry, as it is called, is the newest 
fad with English women. This consists of brooch- 
es, bracelets, belt buckles, and chatelaines, orna- 
mented with figures of children in Kate Greena- 
way groups, or small boats with rowers, or else 
the Mikado designs of Japanese men and women, 
fans, screens, and jars. 

New passementeries for trimming velvet dress- 
es are set with cairngorms and dark blue erystals. 

Louis Quatorze umbrellas to be carried both 
for sun and shower have a long stick arranged 
to serve as a cane; this stick is of bamboo, thick 
but light, with silver top carved and marked with 
the monogram of the wearer. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy; and Messrs. Arnoitp, Constasie, & 
Co.; James McCrrery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAT. 

THERE was a brilliant wedding in the old 
LONGFELLOW house at Cambridge ten days ago. 
Miss ANNIE LONGFELLOW, youngest daughter 
of the poet, was then married to Mr, Joseru G 
THORPE, Jun., a young man from Wisconsin, the 
brother of Mrs. OLE Buti. The Rev. SamvugeL 
LONGFELLOW and the Rev. Epwarp H. Huis 
performed the rites. Miss Ontra BULL, the 
daughter of the great violinist, officiated as maid 
of honor. Five ushers, including Mr. Wavs- 
wortH LONGFELLOW, took part in the cere- 
mony. 

—Mr. Stpney Ditton RIPLEY, who was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Mary B. Ilypg, had in- 
tended, at the request of his kinsman, Mr. Stp- 
NEY DiLLon, to change his name to DiLLon. 
At the last moment, he decided to retain his own 








name. The wedding was the first fashionable 
event of the season. Miss Hype is a daughter 
of Mr. Henry B. Hype, «a well-known New- 


Yorker, and the DiL1.ONn-RIPLEY families are also 
conspicuous here, 

—Mr. Jay Goup’s gift to the young lady who 
recently married his nephew was a check for one 
thousand dollars. 

—Seven distinguished persons have planted 
trees at the country estate of Mr. Gkorae W. 
Cuinps. Canon FARRAR’S tree came last. 

—The funeral services at the Cathedral over 
the remains of the late Cardinal McCLosKkey 
were solemnly impressive, and were witnessed 
by an immense and reverent throng. The death 
of this noble-minded and beloved priest excited 
the broadest feeling of syinpathy among all re- 
ligious bodies. 

-A correspondent at Lima, Peru, writes: 
“Revolutionary outbreaks continue to occur 
every month or two, with no signs of success, 
but with a result very detrimental directly to 
general industries und indirectly to commercial 
interests. Fear of being caught and forced into 
the army causes a large number of men to keep 
secreted, and thus their labor is lost.”’ 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Emperor 
WILHELM’S coronation as King of Prussia will 
be celebrated at Berlin on January 2, in an ori- 
ginal and imposing manner. 

—In November, Count von Miinster will go 
to Paris as German Ambassador, succeeding 
Prince HOHENLOHE, who has been appointed 
Governor of Alsace-Lorraine. 

—The memorial poem in honor of the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury was written by Mr. MartTIN 
Farquuark Tuprer, who, by-the-way, is about 
to collect his fugitive pieces in a book. 

—Henry W. Suaw, known everywhere as 
Josh Billings, died last week at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. Like the late Mr. Faraeus, bis business 
for a long time was that of an auctioneer. He 
had tried his hand previously at many trades in 
the West. He began to write about twenty 
years ago, and soon won celebrity as a broad 
humorist. The dependence that he placed upon 
bad spelling for humorous effect is no longer 
regarded with much respect. But there was 
wisdom of a homely kind in the writings of 
Josh Billings. 

—Mr. James Russet LOWE has joined the 
distinguished company of instructors at Harvard 
College. A correspondent at Cambridge says: 
‘ His return to Harvard is certainly a fact worthy 
of congratulation, especially in face ofthe induce- 
ments held out to him by the more renowned 
English university. In his eapacity as Professor 
of Belles-Lettres he will conduct two courses. 
One will be chiefly a study of Cervanrgs, the 
other will be devoted to Dante. The Spanish 














that of CHARLES ELiot Noxton. The present 
incumbent bas certainly not undertaken a task 
in any way unworthy of his recent exalted rank.”’ 

—Mr. James G. Biaine and his family, whe 
have been conspicuous in Washington socicty 
many winters, will remain in Augusta, Maine, 
this year. 

—Licutenant FreperickScuwatka, like many 
Other scientists and soldiers, is now giving most 
of his time to authorship. He likes the business 
of writing, and finds it profitable. He hopes to 
miuke his mark as a story-teller. 

—The Thirteen Club of this city begins a 
new year with an extraordinary record. Appli- 
cations for membership are reeeived constantly, 
and it is hard to accommodate all who want to 
eat the monthly dinners. Branch societies are 
being formed in most of the leading cities of the 
country. 

—The autumn exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design will be opened on November 
23, and will last until December 19. 

—It is said that a large sum—at least forty 
thousand dollars—is now needed to pay the ex 
pense of putting the parts of BakTHOLDI’s statue 
together. 

The apartments of Prince ALBERT Victor, 
eldest 


son of the Prince of Wales, are in Marl 
borough House, not ina palace of hisown. Par 
liament was unwilling to pay for such a palace 
The apartments, however, are decorated and fur 
nished in the most costly manner, a part of the 
furniture being a gift from tie Queen 
Unlike his predecessor Mr. Antaur, Mt 


CLEVELAND cares little for the relaxation which 
is to be found at the theatre A good walk in 
the open air or a drive behind mettled horse 
pleases him better. Society in Washington is 
inclined, however, to support the theatre liber 
ally 


The bridemaids and ushers at a recent and 
fashionable London wedding consisted of seven 
sisters and two brothers of the bride. 

It is said that Secretary Bayanp is the most 
industrious reader in Mr. CLEVELAND'S cabinet 


He reads most of the good books of the day, es 
pecially those relating to history and statesman 
ship. Heis not much given to novels, whereas 
Secretaries WHiItNey and Enpicorr beth 


novel-readers. The latter confines himself chief 
ly to French romances. 

Lieutenant of Engineers George McCren 
LAN DERBY, who, under General Joun Newron, 


has so ably superintended the excavating and 


blowing up of Flood Rock and its adjacent reef 






in Hell Gate, is a son of that ¢ ain DerBy 
whose versatile genius became swn to the 
world over the nom de plume of John Pheenix, 
and who was the author of the inimitable Phew 


nirvana, 
The Rev. Mr. Hawets preached at Cornell 
University last Sunday 





Signor SALVINI, who is now in New York, 
is handsomer if possible than be was two years 
avo. He has not aved in the least, his health is 
robust, and he is caver to obtain once more the 
yreetings of an American audience. Since he 
left New York he las played in London, in Italy, 
and in Russia. He lias little to say in praise of 
Russian actors. There are some fairly good 
companies in St. Petersburg and Moscow, but 
elsewhere the com es ure invariably poor, 





SALVINI is convineed at the character of Cori- 
olanus fits him absolutely, and that he will pro 
duce 2 strong impression in it at the Metropoli- 
tun Opera-house 


—President Exior, of Harvard, who referred 
a short time ago to Gencral GRANT'S ignorance 
of books, did not make this reference in a eap 
tious or critical spirit. The fact had been well 
understood previously, and General GRANT him 


self had in the most public manner deplored his 
Ilpnorance 
Mr. EvWarD EGGLesTon is 

vacation in Switzerland 

—Mr. Joseru H. Cuoare is building a hand 
some cottage at Stockbridge, which will be tin 
ished next year 

-Mr. George W 
second year. He is 
ever, for his age. 

—M. Ovuprnor has made the designs for a By 
zantine chamber which is intended for Mr. Mar 
QUAND’S house in this city. The detail of the 
work are careful reproductions of the decorative 
art of the period 
mosaics and 


spending his 





CABLE is now in his forty 
exceedingly young, how 


and have been taken from the 
frescoes at Ravenna. The ceiling 
will be a marvel of elaborate aud artistic orna 
mentation. 

—Canon FARRAR is emphatie in his opinion 
that Dante is the greatest poet in the world 
He says shrewdly that there is more chance of 
our finding another SHAKESPEARE than of find 
ing another DANTE 

Among the pall-bearers at the funeral of the 
Rev. Rurus Ex.uis in Boston were the Rev. Dr 
F. H. Hepner, Puitiies Brooks, James Free 
MAN CLARKE, and Dr. Henny SAlTONnsTAL. 
The Rev. Dr. Evwarp Eversrr Hause was one 
of the officiating clergymen. 

The president of the Calumet Club, Mr 
PAUL TUCKERMAN, is engaged to Miss Susan 
MINTURN. 

—A monument to the memory of Bishop 
BERKELEY, who was appointed to the see ot 
Cloyne a century and a half ago, is to be set up 
this month in the cathedral where he was often 
heard. A large part of the money subscribed 
for this object was given by Americans. A 
smaller part of it was subscribed by Englishmen. 

—The Nineteenth Century Club will begin an- 
other series of brilliant receptions within a few 
weeks in the rooms of the American Art Asso- 
ciation. 

—The Authors’ Club began a few days ago to 
give its semi-monthly receptions in the pleasant 
and artistic rooms of the club on West Twenty- 
fifth Street. . 

—One of the sojourners at Lenox writes: 
“Life here easy and informal. After the 
pomp of a summer at Newport, visitors come 
here to have ‘a good time,’ and they generally 
succeed. The men have their club—a pretty 
painted structure on the main street, with a 
large lawn tennis ground and a bowling-alley. 
The club races and the annual procession of vil- 
lage carts are regular incidents of the autumn; 
dances, card parties, etc., also enliven the season 
The ladies, too, have a club, with rooms in the 
Sedgwick Library building, where occasionally 
two or three of the fair leaders of Lenox society 
are gathered to plan entertainments or to dis 
cuss the latest arrivals in the way of novels, 
millinery, or guests at the hotel.’ 
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Decorative Alphabet—U-2Z. 
\ J E publish herewith the conclusion of the Decorative Alphabet 
designed by Miss Dora Wheeler, the foregoing installments 

of which have appeared in Bazar No. 51, Vol. XVIL, and Nos. 6, 12, 
22, and 85, Vol. XVILL = These beautiful and artistic initials, which 
have attracted much attention, can be adapted to numerous pur- 
poses. They can be painted in water-colors upon silk, satin, or 
gauze for fans, lamp shades, glove and handkerchief cases, or 
drawn in ink upon panels of wood for boxes, easels, or doors of 
They can be done in outline stitching with 


bric-d-brac cabinets. 
the finest French cottons or India flosses, or painted upon china in 





DECORATIVE ALPHABET—U, V, W, X.—Desienep sy Miss Dora Wuke.er. 
ple drawing in monochrome of a darker shade of the same color as 


or tracing-muslin, after which a sheet of colored transfer-paper is 
placed upon the material to be decorated, covering it with the tra- 
cing already secured, When this is carefully placed, a steel or ivory 
point is drawn over the tracing, pressing the color of the transfer- 
paper upon the object beneath. This leaves a delicate copy of 
the design upon the material, which can afterward be corrected 
from the original print, and either painted, etched, or embroidered, 
according to the taste and skill of the decorator. The letters may 
not only be used separately, but, for certain purposes, combined ; 
as, for instance, in the decoration of a lamp shade, where upon 
five silk panels, carefully fitted to the proper shape, the several let- 








the silk would perhaps be as effective as any method of treating 
them. This is a favorite style of decoration by the French fan 
painters, and is very simple and effective. The same treatment 
answers for china, where light-tinted grounds are used. 
as good an effect can be produced by a very skillful needle-woman 
with fine cottons or silks. In the delicate drawing of the figure, 
however, it is necessary to let the thread follow the outline with- 
out passing it through the fabric, being held in place by a finer 


Almost 





thread which crosses it at regular intervals. Following this meth- 
od, the dainty picture-lettering can be transferred to tea cloths, 
silk or damask doyleys, or any exquisite bit of napery which one 
wishes to enrich with labor. The faces and delicate parts of the 





ters LIGHT may be painted in water-color, Letters spelling a 
name may also be grouped upon any article which would be suit- 





mineral colors. The transfer of the design to any of these mate- 
rials is accomplished by making a tracing from it on tracing-paper 


ably decorated by their use. In applying the designs to silk, a sim- 


work can be sketched in with a pen and indelible ink. 
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DECORATIVE ALPHABET—Y, Z.—Desicnep sy Miss Dora WHEELER 
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“HIS WIFE STOOD PATIENTLY BREUIND HIM, WITH HER HANDS UPON THE BACK OF HUIS CHATR.’—{Ser Seriar 


‘First Person Stneourar,” on Pacer TIS 








FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.* 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avtuor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Straner,” 
“ Hrants,” “A Mone. Faturr,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

| URING Mrs, Spry’s visit Angela heard more 

than enough of O’Rourke’s praises. The 
fortunate young gentleman was always doing 
something which, in the pretty widow’s fancy, was 
worthy of admiration, or saying something which 
was worthy to be repeated. Angela had a genu- 
ine liking for her guest, and a genuine unliking 
for O'Rourke; but she could not see her way to 
exposing his tactics. Mrs. Spry’s constant praises 
of the wicked man who was so shamelessly pur- 
suing her were irritating and dispiriting, but they 
had to be borne. How could the girl Bay: “T let 
your rascally hero kiss my hand in the dark, be- 
cause I thought he was my hero. He was hunt- 
ing my money then; and now he is hunting yours, 
because you have ever so much more than 1?” 
Such a statement was clearly impossible, and it 
was of no use to offer a certainty as a mere 
suspicion. 

As for O'Rourke, he felt Angela to be decidedly 
in his way, and likely to be dangerous. He would 
have preferred to stalk the late Spry’s AA 11 and 
Credit Unlimited almost anywhere rather than in 
Angela’s presence. Of course it shielded him a 
good deal from her contempt to know that it was 
inspired by jealousy; but still he was not alto- 
gether impervious to it. 

As a genera) rule, what we know about our- 
selves seems the most natural and the easiest 
thing for others to think of us. But O'Rourke 
differed from the mob, inasmuch as he knew 
about himself just that thing which he desired to 
know, and no other. He knew that he was alto- 
gether disinterested in his attachment to the wid- 
ow. He knew that he had never given to Angela 
the faintest cause for the absurd jealousy she 
displayed. He knew that he had never played 
false with his friend and benefactor Maskelyne. 
It is a great thing to be able in this fashion to 
sponge out the past, and to write in a new one. 
One is always wiser after the event than before 
it, and it is pleasant to have an unblotted record. 
If, as in the case of obliterated writing, the old 
lines showed themselves now and again below 
the new, their return to sight was never perma- 
nent. There is not one of us who has not prac- 
ticed this art for his own soul's solace at one time 
or another, and there is not one of us at whom 
the obliterated record does not sometimes flash 
with a cruel swiftness and clearness of return. 
Self-love and conscience will have it so between 
them. 

Practice brings a sort of perfection to the ef- 
forts of the most commonplace. But to genius 
it gives a marvellous facility, and O'Rourke had 
grown phenomenal. 

Austin was working at his new book with so 
much ardor that there was no drawing him away 
from it, and his wife would have had many lonely 
hours but for her new acquaintances at the cha- 
teau at Houfoy. She and Angela had formed a 
great friendship, and Mrs. Spry played a sort of 
accompaniment to their duet of affection. When 
Lucy visited the chateau she generally had 
©’ Rourke for an escort, and this alone made her 
visit delightful to the American lady. Then, on 
days when Lucy did not visit Angela, Mrs. Spry 
visited Lucy, because she was quite delighted 
with her personally, and because her husband 
was so distinguished, and the pretty widow did 
so like to know celebrated people. Thus in one 
way and another the Patriot had the dollars in 
constant contemplation, and the owner of the 
dollars was constantly meeting the Patriot. She 
was learning to look at him with a growing com- 
placency, and O'Rourke in his own mind was so 
convinced of this that he lived in a charmed pa- 
tience and content. 

The friendship which was forming between 
Angela and Lucy was of a very different and more 
deep-rooted sort than that which existed between 
the little American lady and either of them. The 
married woman had her own experiences to guide 
her, and she saw that the girl was sad at Maske- 
lyne’s prolonged absence, She more than guess- 
ed, too, that the young American had retired be- 
fore O’Rourke’s advances, which had been suffi- 
ciently apparent to an observant woman. And 
now that O'Rourke was so plainly paying court 
to a richer woman than Angela, his old friend’s 
wife, who had known him for years, and had re- 
garded him with an almost sisterly affection, be- 
gan to think ill of him, and found it a painful 
and grievous thing to do. 

Before Maskelyne’s departure Angela’s man- 
ner to O'Rourke had been that of open friend- 
ship, and now it was marked by a disdain so ill- 
concealed that, so far as Lucy was concerned, it 
might as well not have been concealed at all, 
The girl’s mingled sadness and anger had been 
so evident one afternoon, when Lucy and O’ Rourke 
had visited the chateau together, that her new 
friend’s heart grew hot with sympathy for her 
and with indignation at the Patriot, and on reach- 
ing home she marched straight to her husband’s 
room, bent on an exposure of the case. 

Austin, who was striding up and down the 
chamber with a pipe in his mouth and a pen in 
his hand, gave her a mere absent nod as she 
entered, and by-and-by sat down and began to 
write, with frequent rumplings of his hair. Lucy 
satin silence for some half-hour, and then, rising, 
stood behind his chair smoothing his disordered 
locks. 

“ Ah, little woman,” he said, brightly, looking 
upather, “You are back again. Wait half a 
minate, and I shall be done for to-day.” 

The half-ninute lengthened into a quarter of 
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an hour, and his wife stood patiently behind him, 
with her hands upon the back of his chair. At 
last he threw down his pen and arose, still deep 
in thought. He had filled and lit his pipe again, 
and had taken anew to his bear-like prowl about 
his cage, when he fixed an absent gaze upon his 
wife, and this look of absence gradually giving 
way to one of recognition, he advanced smilingly, 
and took her by both hands. 

“ Well, dear,” he said, cheerfully, “ what news ? 
Have you enjoyed yourself? Where’s the Pa- 
triot ?” 

“ Austin,” returned his wife, seriously, “ I want 
to speak to you.” 

“Is there anything the matter? You look 
quite grave. Whatisit? Sit down and tell me.” 

“ Austin,” she began, with a little air of hesi- 
tation, which cleared away as she continued, “I 
don’t like the Patriot, as you call him, I feel as 
if he were compromising me.” 

“Don’t like O'Rourke ?” cried Austin, in sur- 
prise. “Compromising?” He laughed, but he 
looked puzzled too. 

“T do not like him, Austin. 
mean part here. Iam sure of it. And he makes 
me help him play it. He has done so, until now, 
but I am so ashamed and unhappy about it, that 
he shall never do it any more.” 

“Tell me everything,” said 
over her with a troubled face. 
stand.” 

“You remember young Mr. 


He is playing a 


Austin, standing 
“ Let me under- 


Maskelyne, the 





American ?” 
Austin nodded. 
“Did you ever notice him and Angela to- 


gether ?” 

“No; not that I remember.” 

“There attachment between 
them. I saw it quite clearly from the first. 
Then came Mr. O'Rourke, and made love to his 
friend’s sweetheart, and I am certain he knew 
that Mr. Maskelyne cared for her.” 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said Austin, laughing. 
“Let the best man win, I should have thought 
you would have been pleased to see O'Rourke set- 
tled. Why, I’ve heard vou advise him to marry.” 

“Yes,” she answered, somewhat hotly; “ but 
I never advised him to be treacherous to his 
friend. And that isn’t all, Austin. Listen. It 
is no laughing matter. He made love to Angela 
—I watched him, and I saw it all—until he drove 
poor Mr. Maskelyne off the field. Mr, Maskelyne 
is shy and—and chivalric, and he hasn’t your 
friend's charming manners.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” 
“ Let the best man win,” 

“] wish the better man may win,” said Lucy. 
“ But wait a moment, Austin. Young Mr. Maske- 
lyne is no sooner driven off the field and the girl 
made miserable than Mr. O’Rourke comes here 
with this wealthy American widow, and—mark 
this, Austin—under the very nose of the poor 
girl whose sweetheart he chased away, he is mak- 
ing love to Mrs. Spry. He is a fortune-hunter, 
Austin. He is using me to get near this poor 
little widow. She’s a dreadful simpleton, but 
she’s a dear little creature all the same. J own 
that Mr. O'Rourke has delightful manners. He is 
very clever, and he can be very charming. But 
he is a shameless fortune-hunter, Austin, and a 
fortune-hunter is a creature I despise.” 

“ There are nobler people than the money-hunt- 
er,” Austin allowed. “ But I hope,” he added, 
gravely, “that this is not true of O'Rourke. I 
don’t want to think ill of O'Rourke. Be quite 
sure of it before you believe it yourself or ask 
me to believe it. He may have meant nothing 
in Miss Butler’s case, and he may mean nothing 
in the American lady’s. Or he may have been a 
little attracted genuinely by Miss Butler, and a 
little more attracted by the other. It is a fine 
principle in social morals as well as in law, my 
dear, that a man should be held innocent until he 
can be proved guilty.” 

“ People are arrested and tried on suspicion,” 
returned his wife, “ in spite of the pretty doctrine 
that they are innocent. Mr, O'Rourke is under 
arrest on suspicion so far as I am concerned, 
Austin,” she flashed out again, “I believe him to 
be a mean man. I am sure of it.” 

“T should be sorry to believe it,” said Austin, 
pacing up and down the room again, and ruffling 
his hair, in evident annoyance and distress. 
“ Why, my dear, ’'ve known him for years, and 
he’s the very soul of honor. It’s—it’s impossi- 
ble, Lucy.” 

“T don’t say he knew of Mr. Maskelyne’s at- 
tachment to Angela, though that was plain 
enough. But I do say that Mr. O’Rourke made 
decided advances to her, and I do say that now 
he is making decided advances to her friend. 
Angela positively hates him, and lets him see it, 
too, so plainly that I wonder he can bear to be 
near her. But he accepts the situation with an 
impudence that I can only find one word for—it’s 
appaliing.” 

Austin langhed, but there was no great mirth 
in his laughter. 

“My dear,” he said, “you’re a charming little 
woman, and you’re a good little woman, but if 
you do make up your mind that it’s vour duty to 
dislike anybody, you do it pretty thoroughly. I 
hope it’s no more than a suspicion. And after 
all, if Maskelyne likes Miss Butler, and Miss But- 
ler likes him, he can come back and marry 
her, and both shall have my blessing. And if 
O'Rourke marries the American iady, why, he'll 
make a very good match of it, and she'll have a 
good husband, a clever, handsome fellow, who, 
with her money behind him, is as likely as not to 
land in the peerage. I can’t believe that old 
O’Rourke’s a raseal, Cheer up, my dear. Young 
Maskelyne shall marry your nice young friend, 
and O'Rourke shall marry the American widow, 
and as Puck sings: 


was a serious 


said Austin again. 


” 


** Jack shall have Jill; 
Naught shall go ill 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be 
yell,’ ” 
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“You may laugh if you will, Austin,” said 
Lucy. “I should have thought a man of honor 
would have thought it unbearable to discover 
such baseness in a friend.” 

“What, you devastating tempest !” said Austin, 
sliding an arm about her waist. “Am I to be 
swept from the meads of honor also?” At this 
she laughed with an air of vexation, and he kissed 
her. “Look here, my dear,” he said, “Vl! go 
and have a talk about this with O’Rourke him- 
self.” 

“ Austin!” eried the wife, in genuine feminine 
horror, “I wouldn’t have you speak of it for the 
world.” 

“You'd have me suspect an old friend, and not 
tell him of it? An odd proposal, isn’t it »” 

“If you tell him of it, tell him from yourself, 
dear—not from me.” 

“Ah, 1 see! I am to observe. Good. Go 
into the village and buy for me a sombrero and 
a cloak. I meanwhile will practice the art of 
dissimulation here.” 

“ Austin! you make me angrier than I was. 
I will never speak to that base man again.” 

“Now, come,” said Austin; “this is growing 
serious.” 

It had grown so serious that Mrs. Farley ab- 
sented herself from the supper table that evening, 
and declined Austin’s entreaties to join O'Rourke 
and himself in the little garden afterward. 

“You can tell him that I have a headache,” 
said Luey, Austin nodded, and walked straight 
into his study, where he solemnly set down this 
memorandum ; 

~“ observed. 





'o be Candor and 
Feminine.” 

Then he descended to the garden, and sat with 
O'Rourke over a cup of coffee and a pipe. 

Now though Mrs, Farley’s suspicions of O’ Rourke 
had fallen suddenly upon her husband, and he 
had been quite unprepared for them, the astute 
young man himself had seen them growing, and 
in his own mind had prophesied storm for days 
past. Mrs, Farley and Angela were close friends ; 
Angela was enraged against him; Mrs. Farley 
was day by day growing colder in her manner, 
A duller man than O’ Rourke would have guessed 
the truth, and he, with his quick faculty, had 
known it all along. He mistook in one thing 
only. He believed that Angela had complained 
of him. 

Altogether, he had a ticklish part to play, and 
he felt himself surrounded by adverse influences. 
He would have liked an explanation with Farley, 
in case he had begun to share his wife’s suspi- 
cions, for Austin and he were such old friends 
that he felt certain of bringing him to see the 
baselessness of the possible charges against him. 
Outside his books, which in their way were un- 
doubtedly clever, Austin was a simple-minded, 
simple-hearted sort of fellow, a little soft and 
sentimental in his friendships—a good deal readi- 
er, for instance, to lend money than to ask after 
it when lent—the sort of man, in short, whom 
0’ Rourke found it easiest to manage. The soul 
of honor, of course. O’Rourke himself had al- 
ways professed that faith. Everybody did. 

But though he desired to stand well with Far- 
lev, he dared not yet even run the risk of an 
open explosion. Give him the widow, and he 
could have as many new friends as he chose, and 
the old ones might say what they liked about him. 

In the mean time, Austin was thinking his own 
thoughts. Candor, though a tool likely to rust 
in the feminine work-bag, is sometimes worn a 
little too bright by the male. 

“O'Rourke,” he blurted ont, “ what’s the mat- 
ter between you and my wife ?” 

“Ah!” said O'Rourke, as well and as readily 
as if he had seen this bludgeon falling, and had 
waited to parry it. ‘ You’ve noticed it, have 
you? Whatis it? She’s annoyed with me!” 

“Don’t you know ?” asked Farley, with a cer- 
tain brusquerie which gave O'Rourke the idea 
that he shared his wife’s suspicions. 

“Upon my word I don’t,” returned O'Rourke, 
with an air of perfect candor, - “I should like to 
know. She gave mea real snub this afternoon 
on the way back from Houfoy. And you know, 
old man,” he went on, with an air of half-comic, 
half-earnest regret, “she and I have always been 
such friends. Do me a good turn, Farley. Find 
out for me what’s the matter, and let ne make my 
peace.” i 

“You've no* idea what it is?’ said Austin. 
O’ Rourke noticed a sound of relief in the tone. 

“Not the remotest in the world.” 

“ Better let it pass, perhaps. It will pass, in 
all probability. If it doesn’t, ask her what’s the 
matter, and she'll tell vou.” 

“T meant to ask you about it,” said O'Rourke, 
genially, “ but I didn’t like to do so, for fear of 
seeming to exaggerate the thing.” 

He felt the situation to be awkward, but he 
faced it with his usual courage. At the worst he 
could feign a recall, and could speak in haste to 
the widow before he went. But that was dan- 
gerous. It would leave her in the field with two 
women who were against him. He must take 
time to think, and must think clearly. “If Mrs. 
Farley hasn’t forgiven me by to-morrow morn- 
ing,” he said, rising, and setting both hands on 
his friend’s shoulders, “Ill ask her where I’m 
wrong, and beg her pardon. You and I can’t 
afford to quarrel after all these years, anyhow.” 

He rocked Farley to and fro for a little as he 
spoke, and looked at him with a smile so frank 
and kindly that the novelist rose and shook hands 
with him in a little heat of renewed friendship. 

“No, no,” he said, with a laugh. “You and 
I won’t quarrel.” 


Veracity. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


On the morning after the broken meeting the 
sun shone with unusual brightness. Mr. Zeno 
arose somewhat later than the lark, but gay and 
blithe as he, and during the progress of his toi- 
lette chanted a selection of scraps from the songs 





of all nations. Mr. Zeno, as befitted a man of 
his profession, was of an unconquerable hopeful- 
ness. His scheme of yesterday had failed, not- 
withstanding that it had seemed delightfully sim- 
ple and certain; and so far he had not even hit 
upon another. Yet he was cheerful and of good 
heart, for he had at least achieved a triumph in 
becoming familiar with Dobroski. The enjoy- 
ment of that triumph was full of danger, but then 
Mr. Zeno was paid to be in danger, and within 
certain limits was fond of risking his skin in pur- 
suit of his profession, In matters of taste there 
is no disputing, and whilst to the majority of men 
the flavor of danger is nauseous when it is tasted 
in cool blood, there are some to whom it is actu- 
ally pleasing. Zeno was of the latter class, and 
he was ambitious, and had high hope that he 
might one day take the command of that host of 
rascals amongst whom he was as yet no more 
than a lieutenant. 

Attired in a frock-coat, a glossy silk hat, spot- 
less linen, and shining boots of patent-leather, 
he looked eminently respectable as he emerged 
upon the street, and took his way along the sun- 
shiny side of the road to his customary restaurant. 
Having fortified himself by an excellent meal and 
a small bottle of light white wine, he paid his 
bill, drew on his gloves, lit a cigar, examined with 
some interest in one of the mirrors with which 
the place was lined the growth of a mustache of 
stubbly red, and then sauntered away into the 
sunny streets again, still humming seraps of tunes. 

In a little while he hailed an omnibus, and 
climbing to the roof, lhummed and smiled all the 
way to one of the gates of the Regent’s Park, 
where he alighted, and strolled like a gentleman 
at large into the refreshing expanse of green. 
Here he encountered Mr, Frost, who was also em- 
inently respectable in aspect, though sad of coun- 
tenance, 

“Why, hillo!” eried Zeno, in his slightly marked 
foreign way. ‘ Who would have thought to see 
you here? How do you do?” 

“ Hillo!” said Frost. “ How are you?” 

Mr. Zeno’s gay surprise was intended for the 
benefit of a passer-by. It was his creed never to 
neglect a precaution, and near at hand was a man 
who had mounted the omnibus after him, and 
had alighted at the same point. 

“Why, ve got a lot of things to say to you,” 
he cried, with a genial, careless loudness which 
could only belong to an unsuspicious, open-heart- 
ed fellow who had nothing to conceal. “Come 
along. Let us have a good long talk together,” 

The man who had travelled with Zeno strolled 
by; and Frost, obeying the pressure of his com- 
panion’s arin, strolled in the opposite direction. 
There were but few people in sight, and the two 
associates were as private as if they had been 
locked in a police cell together. 

“IT don’t like the game you're playing,” said 
Frost, after a little time of silence. “I haven't 
closed an eye all night. Seems to me I’m run- 
ning into danger all ways.” Zeno turned to 
smile at him, but said nothing. ‘Oh! you can 
grin,” said the other, irritated by the smile and 
the silence—* you can grin, but I’ll be hanged if 
I can.” 

“Ah!” said Zeno, smiling still, and hugging 
his companion’s arm, “ how one pities the poor 
Frost, who can not grin, and can not sleep of 
nights, and is running all the ways at once into 
danger! Comme, then, he shall be taken out of 
danger.” 

“T wish he might be,” 
sulky air. 

“He shall be,” said Zeno, “We will go by- 
and-by and make a call upon our dear friend and 
leader, Mr. Dobroski, and we will make complete 
submission to him, and admire his patriotism and 
his humanity, and swear to live and die for him, 
and then we shall be safe, shall we not?” 

“If we do exactly the opposite,” Frost an- 
swered, scowling for an instant at his commander, 
and then evading his smile. “If we go to Sulli- 
van, and swear to live and die with him, we shall 
both be a little safer.” 

“ What a sensible Frost it is!’ cried Zeno, hug- 
ging affectionately at his arm. “Suppose we go 
and swear to live and die with both of them?” 
Frost gave another shifty glance at him, and 
walked on, scowling. “Eh?” said Zeno, brightly 
and conversationally ; “ will that suit you better ? 
It is precisely what I am going to do for my own 
part.” 

“Tm not afraid of the Dobroski lot,” said 
Frost ; “ but the other crowd is dangerous, let me 
tell you. As for Dobroski, he’s neither more nor 
less than a fool. Sullivan’s another sort of goods 
altogether. He’s as cruel and as cunning as the 
devil.” 

“Very well. Very well. Very well,” returned 
Zeno. “ He shall be as cunning as he likes, and 
we will be as cunning as we can. Eh? We will 
go and see Dobroski first, and will swear to live 
and die with him. Eh? Then we will go and 
see Sullivan.” 

“That isn’t my platform,” declared Frost. 

“Your platform ?” said Zeno, with more gay- 
ety than ever. ‘ Your platform has a piece that 
hangs upon a hinge and is supported by a bolt. 
There is a beam above it, and round the beam is 
a rope. You will be good, my dear Frost, and 
will do what I tell you. You will go to Dobroski, 
because your orders are to be deferent and enthu- 
siastic to that nice gentleman, and because I ask 
you as a personal favor, You will go to the oth- 
er man because we are not safe unless we go, for, 
as you say, the other man is dangerous.” 

“Suppose we are watched ?” said Frost, stop- 
ping short. “ And it’s likelier than not that we 
are. Suppose we are seen to enter Dobroski’s 


returned Frost, with a 





house and known to be talking with him ?” 
“Suppose we open our conversation with Sulli- 
van by telling him we have just left Dobroski— 
that his proposals are simply absurd, and that we 
can not entertain them ?” 
“And how long do you think you're going to 
play that double game ?” 
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“Suppose that in my capacity of attached 
friend to Dobroski, countryman to Dobroski, 
trusted entirely by Dobroski, I depute myself to 
watch him for the other side? Suppose, again, 
that being enthusiastic for Dobroski’—Zeno’s 
smile was a study in villainy and eraft—‘ I vol- 
unteer in his behalf to watch the others, and to 
know their schemes, and to warn him if he should 
be in danger ?” 

“ Well,” said Frost. “ What’s my share?” 

“You are entirely devoted to Dobroski,” said 
Zeno, with his constant smile. ‘“ You are as de- 
voted as Tam. But you are also devoted to the 
others, who know you better. You will be a lit- 
tle suspicious and careful about me, and you will 
watch me if you please whilst I watch Dobroski. 
You will report to your old friends whatever con- 
versations I have with Dobroski, and you and I 
will arrange the reports together so that they 
shall be nice and accurate.” 

Mr. Zeno emphasized this programme by face- 
tious thrusts at his companion’s waistcoat with a 
gloved forefinger, and accompanied it by a beam- 
ing smile. 

“They'll nail us at it,” said Frost, mournfully. 
“They’re bound to nail us at it.” 

“Ah!” returned Zeno, cheerfully. 
will not let them nail us at it.” 

“ Couldn’t we split the thing ?” demanded Frost. 
“ Couldn’t I stick on with the old lot, and you—” 

* Be found in your nasty, dirty, muddy Thames? 
No, dear friend, no.. Let us work together, my 
good Frost. It will be so much pleasanter! Oh, 
ever so much pleasanter. And—do you not see? 
—working together, whilst you watch me for Mr. 
Sullivan, I can watch you for myself. See how 
nice that will be.” 

Frost gave way with a groan. 

“T can see what you want the old one for,” he 

said, wearily. ‘“ He’s been playing old gooseberry 
with the Czar and all his family arrangements 
ever since I left the cradle. But I don’t know 
what the other lot have got to do with you, unless 
youre on for Scotland Yard as well.” 
" + Now you are curious again !” cried Zeno, tak- 
ing his companion’s arm once more. He had re- 
linquished it for a minute or two, and now he 
squeezed it more affectionately than ever. “I 
know what I want with the other lot. Let that 
be enough for both, dear Frost. And now shall 
we go and swear to live and die with Dobroski ? 
Eh?” 

The smaller rascal assenting, though with an 
evil grace, they walked toward Dobroski’s lodg- 
ing, which was but half a mile distant. Zeno re- 
newed his gay little suctcles of song, and Frost’s 
furtive eyes were everywhere as they went. The 
old anarchist was at home, and they were at once 
admitted to his presence. His usual air of mourn- 
ful fatigue was more than commonly noticeable 
as he rose to welcome his visitors. 

“After what happened last night, dear sir,” 
said Zeno, when the greetings were over, “I 
thought I could not do less than wait upon vou. 
Sut first I saw my friend, Mr. Frost. I believe I 
have more than half convinced him of the justice 
of the side you take. In fact,’ smiling at Frost, 
“T think I may say he is almost altogether con- 
verted to your side. But the wrongs that are 
done daily excite him. He lougs for an immedi- 
ate result. I have preached patience in my own 
way, and I think we can extract from him now 
a promise that he will abide by your command- 
ment.” 

“Thank you, Wroblewskoff,” said Dobroski, 
brightening somewhat. “I thank you also, Mr. 
Frost. If you are willing to listen to any words 
of mine, I would counsel patience. I will not 
speak of moral questions, for there are times 
when we must unto ourselves. But I 
will ask you to look at the prudential aspect of 
the case. We want the people with us in our 
fight for liberty, and the way to win them is not 
to alarm them, to mutilate them, to scatter fire 
and death amongst them, A man will not give 
his good-will to him who causes him to live in 
terror. Before this fight of ours can be won 
many will die by sword and fire, and to many the 
cause of tyranny looks righteous. There are 
things which it is not easy to understand, and this 
is one of them. Tyrants will claim their sacri- 
fices, and the sacrifices will be paid. This is in- 
evitable; and it is useless to say that we dread 
bloodshed. God has so ordained it that all lib- 
erties have been gained at the sacrifice of human 
life, and even yet we see no escape from that or- 
dinance. But the stronger we can make our- 
selves, the fewer are the lives which will be lost. 
Let us win the people wherever we can. And do 
not think, sir, that national hatreds, however 
strong, will ratify the deeds we speak of. It is 
the national aspiration—it is the living hope and 
faith of her people that Ireland one day will be 
free. But it is not a proud thing for a patriot to 
know that those who profess to have his cause at 
heart, who proclaim to the world at large that 
they represent his cause, slay innocence from the 
dark, and amaze the world with purposeless and 
wanton horror. There are thousands of men in 
Ireland—I know this from the men most quali- 
fied to speak for them—thousands of Irishmen 
in America, who will be ready in their day, who 
shrink from and disclaim these butcheries, or 
blush for the futile bluster and loud noise of blood- 
Jess violence.” 

This speech, for all the oratorical turns with 
which it was embellished, was delivered with a 
weary quietude. Zeno sat like one enwrapped, 
and was almost as eloquently receptive in his 
silence as O’Rourke himself could have been, 
Frost holding his glossy hat in both hands by 
the brim, and suspending it between his knees, 
explored the maker’s name and the carpet alter- 
nately with his shifty eves. There was silence 
for a little while, and then Zeno spoke. 

“Well, Mr. Frost ?”” His voice was hushed a lit- 
tle from its common tone. ‘“ What do you say ?” 

Frost darted a single glance at him, and went 
back to the scrutiny of the hatter’s name, 


“But we 


be a law 








“T say,” returned Frost, “that Mr. Dobroski is 
more experienced than we are, and that his voice 
ought to carry weight in our councils, I say 
that if we are to win we must stick together ; and 
if there must be a split—and it seems there must 
be—the wise men will throw in their allegiance on 
the side of their triedleaders.” Here he gave an- 
other lurking glanceat Zeno, “On the side,” he 
added, “ of authority and experience.” 

“You declare, then,” cried Zeno, in a tone of 
triumph, “ for Mr. Dobroski.” 

“| declare for Mr. Dobroski,” said Frost, with- 
out looking up. ‘* Unreservedly.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Dobroski, extending to 
him a hand, which Frost did not take until Zeno 
nudged him, when he took it with a shame-faced 
alacrity. 

“There are others I do not despair of,” said 
the beaming Zeno, rubbing his hands. “ They 
must be approached. But there is one thing”— 
lowering his voice, and looking round him as he 
spoke. ‘There are some amongst our late friends 
who will be dangerous. To you, sir.” Dobroski 
smiled. “But yes,” said Zeno, eagerly; “ yes, 
yes, dear sir.” He hurried on rapidly in Polish, 
as if the urgency of his interest in Dobroski drove 
him to find expression in his native tongue. “ They 
must be watched. Indeed, dear sir, in this you 
must be guided. We must practice a little du- 
plicity. It is regrettable, but I can not help my- 
self. I shall rejoin their councils, offering always 
such arguments as you yourself would bring, or 
as you may give me for special cases. And since 
many of them are blind enough and fools enough 
to be suspicious of your good faith, I, dear sir, 
shall undertake to watch you for their side. I 
shall be able thus to watch them, and yet to be 
in constant intercourse with you,” 

“That may be as you will,” said the old man, 
with his melancholy smile. ‘ It will give at least 
one reasonable voice to their deliberations. But 
the position will be a difficult one to hold.” 

“ Ah, sir,” cried Zeno, ‘a little labor—a little 
difficulty—a little danger. What are these ?” 

Frost, in the presence of comrades who talked 
He 
was so conscious of the uses he himself could 
put a foreign language to in the presence of peo- 
ple who did not understand it that it came natu- 
ral to suspect others. 

“You will trust me, dear sir,” said Zeno, in 
English. ‘ Will you not ?” 

Dobroski gave him his hand, and looked him 
in the face. Mr. Zeno returned the glance and 
the pressure of the hand with an insolence of 
self-possession that would have been creditable 
to Judas. 

“You will not see me for a little while,” said 
the old man. “I am going to the Continent 
again for a few days. The events of last night 
make it necessary that I should consult with Mr. 
O'Rourke. I will advise you of my return. In 
the mean time you may do something to restrain 
the violence of our friends.” 

“] will try, dear sir,” said Zeno, reverentially ; 
and with that he and Frost went away. 

“ What were you talking about when you start- 
ed that foreign lingo?’ Frost asked, when they 
had reached the street. Mr. Zeno translated 
pretty faithfully, but Frost shook his head at the 
translation, “You're a lot too clever for me, 
you are,” he muttered, grumblingly. “ I’ve seen 
snakes in my time, but I never saw your equal.” 

“Thank you, dear Frost,” cried Zeno, pinching 
him in a jocose and amicable way. “ You make 
me proud.” 





in a foreign language, was uncomfortable. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Wool and Silk Costume. 
See illustration on page 725. 


Tus honse dress is of figured wool with a light 
chamois-tinted ground, combined with myrtle green 
faiile. The full peasant skirt is slashed on the left 
side, displaying a pleated panel of faille on the under- 
skirt; a faille pleating projects at the foot all around. 
The surplice-waist is pleated on the shoulders and 
lapped at the front. It has a collur and girdle of green 
faille, and the long belt and skirt bows are made of the 
same silk, with ball pendants attached to the gathered 
ends. 





SKETCHES IN FEEJEE. 
See illustration on double page. 


N the 11th of October, in this present year, 

the fiftieth anniversary of the landing of mis- 
sionaries on this remote group of islands was cele- 
brated. An illustrated Bible had been prepared 
and sent out to the people that fifty years ago were 
heathens of the most degraded type. In 1885 
there were in these islands chapels and preaching 
places, 1236; teachers, 1058; local preachers, 
1785; communicants, 26,839; Sabbath-school 
scholars, 42,651. Every village on the eighty in- 
habited islands has built for itself a church. The 
services are crowded by devout congregations. 
The first sound which greets the traveller’s ears.at 
dawn and the last at night is that of hymn-sing- 
ing and fervent prayer. Yet it was only in 1835 
that the Rev. W. Cross and the Rev. David Car- 
gill landed in the islands. These two men, with- 
out visible protection, ignorant of the native lan- 
guage, strong only in faith, stirred by the moving 
tales of horror brought to them by their Tonga 
converts, established the first mission in Feejee. 
Then every Feejeean looked upon his neighbor 
as something good to eat, prisoners of war were 
fattened for slaughter, dead bodies were dug up 
and served in hashes, limbs were cut off from liv- 
ing men and cooked and eaten in their presence, 
the sick were buried alive, widows were strangled 
at the death of a husband, victims—human vic- 
tims—were buried at every post of a chief’s house, 
and when a chief launched a canoe, human be- 
ings were laid on the ground to act as rollers. 
Now you can pass from isle to isle and always 
find a cordial reception from kindly men and wo- 











men. The missionaries owe much of their suc- 
© to the wise use of native customs whenever 
practicable. In divine service the chants are 
given in the native fashion, and these native tunes 
are described as having a certain attraction in 
their drone-like monotony. The missionary meet- 
ings are great days of native merry-making, when 
the inhabitants of a score or more of villages as- 
semble to the number of two or three thousand. 
The crowd divides into two companies. ‘One 
company acts as orchestra”—we quote Miss Cum- 
ming’s narrative—“ some clapping hands, some- 
times with the palms flat, sometimes hollowed to 
produce diversity of tone, some striking the ground 
with short resonant bamboos held vertically, which 
produce a strange booming sound, or singing old 
words the meaning of which they have in many 
cases forgotten. The other company danced the 
quaintest, wildest dances you can conceive, with 
much pantomime and most graceful action, with 
much pretty grouping of fans, spears, or clubs.” 
Of course many of the old national dances are 
prohibited, and in the schools new subjects for 
dances are suggested to the scholars in place 
of the old ones that have heathen or immoral 
associations. Miss Gordon-Cumming was _pre- 
sent at a school examination, which the dusky pu 
pils passed through creditably, the subjects being 
the Scriptures, spelling, mental arithmetic, writ- 
ing, and geography. The scholars came in proces- 
sion, and each deposited an offering at the feet 
of the missionary, for each village, in addition to 
supporting its own teacher, makes on these an 
nual festivals contributions to a general fund. 
The usual dress is a fringed kilt of white or brown. 
A girdle of white hangs behind in large folds, 
and wreaths of long hanging grass, or of green, 
lilac, or yellow leaves, are worn on the arms and 
legs as well as on the body. 








Another picturesque 
ceremony in these islands is the preparation of 
kaxa, a drink which is made in a large bowl from 
the yangona root. The ancient orthodox plan is to 
chew the root, but civilization is now substituting 
a process of grating for the old method. When 
the chewing or grating is complete, water is poured 
on the root, and a turbid yellowish fluid, tasting 
A club 
dance generally forms part of their solemn meet 
ings, and at some of the larger gatherings two to 
three hundred dancers join in the performance, 
and go through a series of animated evolutions in 
such perfect time that each line of warriors seems 
to move as one nan, every hand and foot in uni- 
son. 

The first missionary effort was at 
Lakeimba, where some Tonga Christians were set 
tled; then the island of Ono was converted, the 
daughter of the chief becoming a devoted Chris- 
tian; and in 1842 out of the five hundred inhab- 
itants only three professed heathenism. Years 
of toil and self-sacrifice had to pass before the 
decisive conversion of the fierce old King Thakon 
bau took place. The first fifty yewrs of his life 
were passed in wars and fightings, and disgraced 
by unspeakable barbarites; in 1854 he gave or- 
ders that the great drums shall sound to call the 
people to worship the true God, and then he, with 
his wives and children, knelt together in solemn 
adoration of the Christian’s God. It was not, 
however, till January, 1857, that he and his sole 
wife were baptized. “Strange it was,” writes 
Miss Cumming, “ to hear the first words of prayer 
on New-Year’s Day uttered by the lips of the 
man of whom such appalling tales were told, and 
told truly.” Over a hundred thousand ferocious 
cannibals have been converted since the first 
landing of the missionaries, and a perfect church 
organization spread over every corner of the 
islands except the mountain districts. The na- 
tive teachers are well trained; boys of promise 
receive special training at a mission, and if they 
prove capable of advancement are sent to the 
college and become teachers, or eventually minis- 
ters in charge of large districts. Once appointed 
to a district, he has to hold school three mornings 
a week for children, three evenings for adults, 
hold one week-day service with address, two Sun- 


like rhubarb and magnesia, is the result, 


scene of 


day services, with sermon and early prayer-meet- 
ing; the native teacher receives a salary of two to 
four dollars a quarter, paid in supplies, a native 
minister rather more. The latter is forbidden to 
hold land as private property, or to do any act of 
trade. All white missionaries are allowed by the 
Wesleyan Mission Society $900 a year, a free 
house is furnished, and a retiring pension, graded 
according to length of service, is assured. These 
few particulars show that the position of a mis- 
sionary is not one of luxury or lucre. Yet in 
spite of all hardships devoted men are still la- 
boring in the field, and the good work goes on. 
The Annual Report of the Wesleyan Mission 
ary Society, issued in May of this year, says: 
“The record for the vear in Feejee is one of 
earnest toil, not unattended with evidences of ac- 
companying divine blessing. We can not now 
chronicle—as was done in days gone by—those 
events in mission work which made Feejee a 
name that wrought as with a spell. But this 
change itself is eloquent of the mighty trans- 
formation which Christianity has accomplished 
in that group. The days of the club, of the 
strangling rope, of the ovens in which human 
food was cooked, of the abominations of the can- 
nibal feast, of the tragedies so numerous and so 





terrible that left around many a spot their mem- 
ovies of horror, have passed away, and they have 
been succeeded by a period when—the old hea- 
thenism cast down by the power of the gospel— 
the work that claims the consecrated service of 
the Church is the building of a people’s life on 
the basis of divine truth and righteousness. 
“That much has been accomplished in this di 

rection is demonstrated by evidence which can 
not be gainsaid. And the work progresses. Your 
missionaries are striving to elevate personal chai 
acter, to purify and sweeten domestic life, to 
bring up the young in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, to inform and regulate the whole 
social life of the community with principles 





which have in them a divine authority and force ; 
and their witness to us is this, that they have not 
labored in vain—that they have not spent their 
strength for naught.” 





ANSWHRS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Drrss-Makenr. —Make a plush coat double-breasted, 
with only one dart on each front and one side form on 
each side. Make a box pleat at the end of each middle 
form of the back. Edge with silk passementerie cord, 
or else merely hem. Then have large flat metallic bat- 
tons on front, back, and sleeves. High standing collar. 

Ei.ia V.—Your silk should be nsed for a lower skirt 
of six breadths sewed to a false skirt, and over this 
should be draped a long over-skirt of dark bine cash- 
mere. Basque of cashmere, with a gathered vest of 
the silk inside cashmere revers. 

A. A.—We know of no such establishment, and can 
not aid persons in obtaining employment of any kind, 

M. E.—Knit mamma a hood and papa a pair of silk 








socks ; give a lady friend a box of fine stationery, and 
send a new book to your gentleman friend. 
B. B.—Get tricotine silk at $1 25 a yard, or else the 





soft repped faille frangaise or Bengaline, for your mo- 
ther’s dress. Make it with a round skirt with box 
pleats behind, a long apron in front, and a plain basque 


with some lace on the neck and sleeves. 


Mas. A. L. 8S.—Any of the large dry-goods stores 
whose numes appear in the Bazar will furnish you 
with ready-made dresses. 

Jane E We can not answer by mail your long let- 


ter about clothes. 














Eusir Send your velvet skirt to a professional 
scourer to have the pile raised Then have a pleated 
over-skirt of your satin surah kilt like those i 
in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVIIL, on the first page, with 
also a basque of surah and a velvet plastron. 

Fox.—Your idews about th ick dress and mantle 
are good, et for trimi r, Do not remove the 
fur from the bottom of your vmarket. You might 





put red striped velvet in the front of 
surah skirt, and also as a p 


Morurr.—The 


your black satin 








Eton jacket uave and Spanish 
jackets, will all be used duri the winter for misses’ 
dresses, A soft thered vest with a belt is pretty 
with them. ‘Lhe skirt is pleated as a kilt, or else gath- 
ered in house-maid fashion. 

H. L.W.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 
dress. No dress skirts are now lined. The foundation 
skirt is bound—nof the outside of it, which is called 
the lower skirt. Use braid t } 
binding, but black: or silver 





box pleated jacket shou 

















lining if meant for the d vaist, but if meant for an 
outside jacket it s not be ned, but should have 
a hood. The buttous | the waist line, where 
there is a large one, with smaller ones between that 
and the shoulder 1 

Mes. C. H. ¢ Wear n-colored undressed kid 
rloves with a wl reception ss. Have a plush 
scarf tolie on your mantel and « teach end. Mar- 
ble mantels cau be colored to represeut ebony or mia- 
hogany 

AN OLD Sunsorine rhe peasant dress is the same 
as the Gretchen without t straps. Put in a pleated 
wool guimpe of cont: colo 

G S.—Bazar No i. XVIIL, dated Jannary 
31, 1885, contains two son the subject of an it 
fant’s onttit, giving ul khaustive information 

An O_p Sunsortser.—The article was not published 
in the Bazar 

An Avmintinc Reape Phe directions for making 
French candies appeared in Bazar No, 40, Vol. XVL 

Mrs. MoN.—For a baby’s crochet frock you bave a 
choice of white, pink, blue, or cardinal. The kuitting 
directions you ingnire about are so little sought alter 
that it is imp ible to find them in print. We ca 
only suggest that you follow out well-fitting woven 
models or paper patterns, 

Mus. C. 8S. F.—The lust crochet rosette tidies were 
given in Bazar Nos. 33 and 34, Vol. XIV 

A. B. C.—These answers are designed for the benefit 
of our regular subscribers, and not for casual readers, 
We can not undertake to send the number in which 


your answer will 
you read the Bazar from week to we 
self of its pu 


ippear, and can only recommend that 
kK to Inform yout 
lication. 




















Crouw.—You can buy of Harper & Brothers all the 
cut patterns advertised in Harper’s Bazar, and no 
others. 

Arion J.—We can make no use of the pictures you 
mention. We do not repubiish pictures that have ap- 
peared in former numbers of the Bazar. 

Masoorre.—Get blue or green velveteen, and make 
a tailor jacket, kilt skiv ind apron drapery for the 
winter suit of a girl of sixteen. 

. W.—The two materials will combine very well. 
Use the basque as you have it with a pleated skirt of 
the smooth cloth, with a border of the rough goods 
near the edge, aw iron or sash drapery. 

Sussorisen.—Get dark red wool braid to trim yout 
bine dress. Have a skating suit of blue or red velvet 
een trimmed with black Astrakhan cloth in any of the 
designs illustrated in Bazar No, 43, Vol IIL. 

: ou can send for a Bazar in which the 
low Catogan hair is istrated. Get a fur-seal collar 
to wear with your cap and mull 

V. D.—Bengaline m be ul without Instre for 
mourning. Henrietta cloth with dull beadings is ap- 
propriate. It is not at all necessary that you should 
wear a veil, 

M. M. L.—Put the velvet plain on the frame, or else 
in folds across the », Withasmooth crown. Have «a 
black velvet throat bow, and trim with a high half- 
rosette of red or ye w ribbon and wings. Blue tailor 
suits are stylish with bine felt or cloth bonnets trimmed 
with either blue or red ribbon. The wooden beads 





edge revers, basques, etc., of wo 





Mas. M.—The bedsteads are all right. Madras mus- 
lin, not lace, is used for a colored cover; also red or 
yellow Marseilles counterpanes. Have either small 
pillows or a bolster, but not both, covered with muslin 
or linen, and let the spread conceal them in the day- 
time. 

Exuizaneru D.—Your sample is bouclé—prononnced 
bouclay. Use the n designs in Bazar No, 43, Vol. 





XVIIL, for your wool 


for your silk dress. 





resses, and that you mention 







sRIDFGROOM. At an evening wedding you should 
wear a black swallow-tail coat, with vest of the same 
material, and black trouse ; white or pear! gloves, or 


else omit them altogether, will be more 





used this winter than they wer year. 

Bearnion R.—Gloves, wok, ua gold brooch with 
hook for eyeglasses, crocheted slippers, a chuddah 
shawl—any of th is a suitable gift to an old lady 








Consult a dermat 
hairs and restoring | 
will make a pretty 
Seal brown, bottle 
are now worn by th 


rist about removing superfluous 
ir. Dark blue velveteen or cloth 
winter suit for a girl of sixteen 

, and some shades of garnet 
with auburn hair. 











Four Years’ Sussoutser.—Black silk alpaca is grad- 
ually coming into use, and, like colored alpacas, is worn 
In the spring and ¢ nh 

Mus. M.—Read t long coats in New York Fash- 


ions of Bazar No. 43, Vol. XVIII 


Mohair plush is the 
most durable 


y inaterial for upholstery. 
Silk plush is, however, more handsome in appearance 
and pleasanter to the Louch, and it costs about the same 
as obair pl isih. 


, probably, of an 





Sana.—Get b t-woven braid two or three inches 
wide to trim your blue suit. Have a green felt round 
hat with a wool scarf that has red aud yellow stripes 
on a green ground, 


E. S., OF Te ry 
Persian lamb foe 
long coat 


Wedo not rep! 
i collar and « 


y by mail. Get black 
ifs on your dark green 








Evizaseru.—If your neighbor has left her husband's 
card with hers, you s | certainly bow to him when 
you meet him, partic if he Is with his wife, and, 
under any circumstances, you should recognize him 
~Olitely If he has made this polite overture to an ac- 
quaintunce, Aman and his wife are one in matters of 
etiq sis \ is ln everything else. 
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7. War-dance Sambeta Toka Toka. 
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3. Band-playing and dance at the annual missionary meeting. 








A Feejeean prince. 


2. 


Preparing kaxa, the national drink. 
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[IN FEEJEE.—[{Sree Pace 719.] 


ting. 4. Native school examination. 5. A native umbrella. 


8. Native house— presentation of food to a chief. 


6. Homage to a chief—a stockaded village with chief's house in background. 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “ Juprru Suaxrsprarer,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuuie,” “ Mao.nop or Dane,” evo. 


CHAPTER XLVI.— Continued.) 
WANDERINGS IN THE WEST. 


‘EP ‘IIE steamer was now slowing into the wide, 

} still loch, and they had to go below to put 
their things together and prepare for going ashore, 
Very deserted did the big hotel look amid this 
wintry landseape ; but they had telegraphed for 
rooms ; and everything was in readiness for them ; 
while the agent for the estate they were going to 
inspect was waiting for them, wagonette and all 
at the door, They started almost directly; and 
a long and desperately cold drive it proved to be. 
Mr. Hodson, for one, was glad enough when they 
dismounted at the keeper’s cottage, where their 
tramp over the ground was to begin; he did not 
care how rough the country might be, so long as 
he could keep moving briskly. 

Now it had been very clear during these past 
few days that Ronald had not the slightest sus- 
picion that Mr, Hodson, in contemplating the pur- 
chase of a Highland estate (which was an old 
project of his), had also in his eye some scheme 
for Ronald’s own advancement. All the way 
through he had been endeavoring to spy out the 
nakedness of the land, and to demonstrate its 
short-comings. He considered that was his busi- 
ness. Mr. Hodson had engaged him—at what 
he considered the munificent terms of a guinea a 
day and all expenses paid—to come and give his 
advice; and he deemed it his duty to find out 
everything, especially whatever was detrimental, 
about such places as they visited, so that there 
should be no swindling bargain. And so on this 
Ross-shire estate of Balnavrain, he was proving 
himself a hard critic. This was hopelessly bleak ; 
that was worthless bog-land ;—why was there no 
fencing along those cliffs?—where were the 
roads for the peats ?—who had had control over 
the burning of the heather ?—wasn’t it strange 
that all along these tops they had not put up 
more than a couple of coveys of grouse, a hare 
or two, and a single ptarmigan? But all at once, 
when they had toiled across this unpromising and 
lilly wilderness, they came upon a scene of the 
most startling beauty—for now they were looking 
down and out on the western sea, that was a mo- 
tionless mirror of blue and white; and near them 
was a wall of picturesquely wooded cliffs; and 
below that again, and sloping to the shore, a series 
of natural plateaus and carefully planted inclos- 
ures; while stretching away inland was a fertile 
valley, with smart farm-houses, and snug clumps 
of trees, and a meandering river that had salmon 
obviously written on every square foot of its 
partially frozen surface, 

“ What a situation for a house!” was Ronald's 
involuntary exclamation, as he looked down on 
the sheltered semicircle below him, guarded on 
the east and north by the cliffs, and facing the 
shining west. 

“T thought ye would say that,” the agent said, 
with a quiet smile. “It’s many’s the time I've 
heard Sir James say he would give £20,000 if 
he could bring the Castle there; and he was aye 
minded to build there—ay, even to the day of his 
death, poor man; but then the Colonel, when the 
place came to him, said no; he would rather sell 
Balnavrain ; and maist likely the purchaser would 
be for building a house to his ain mind.” 

* And a most sensible notion too,” Mr. Hodson 
said. ‘ Butlook here, my friend: you've brought 
us up to a kind of Pisgah; I would rather go 
down into that land of Gilead, and see what the 
farm-houses are like.” 

“ Ay, but I brought ve here because it’s about 
the best place for giving ye an idea of the march- 
es,”’ said the man, imperturbably, for he knew his 
own business better than the stranger. “ Do ye 
see the burn away over there beyond the farm- 
house ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“Well, that’s the Balnavrain march right up 
to the top; and then the Duchess runs all along 
the sky-line yonder—to the black seaur.” 

“You don’t say!” observed Mr. Hodson, “I 
never heard of a Duchess doing anything so ex- 
traordinary,” 

“But we march with the Duchess, 
other, a little bewildered. 

“That's a little more decorous, anyway. Well, 
now, I suppose we can make all that out on the 
Ordnance Survey map when we get back to the 
hotel. I’m for getting down into the valley—-to 
have a look around; I take it that if I lived here 
I shouldn’t spend all the time on a mountain- 
top.” 

Well, the long and the short of it was that, 
after having had two or three hours of laborious 
and diligent tramping and inspection and ques- 
tioning and explanation, and after having been 
entertained with a comfortable meal of oat-cake 
and hot broth and boiled beef at a hospitable 
farm-house, they set out again on their cold drive 
back to the hotel, where a long business conver- 
sation went on all the evening, during dinner and 
after dinner. It was very curious how each of 
these three brought this or that objection to the 
place—as if bound to do so; and how the fascina- 
tion of the mere site of it had so clearly capti- 
vated them none the less, Of course nothing 
conclusive was said or done that night; but de- 
spite these deprecatory pleas, there was a kind 
of tacit and general admission that Balnavrain, 
with proper supervision and attention to the pos- 
sibilities offered by its different altitudes, might 
be made into a very admirable little estate, with 
a dwelling-house on it second in point of situation 


” 


said the 
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to none on the whole western sea-board of the 
Highlands. 

* Ronald,” said Mr. Hodson, that evening, when 
Mr. Carmichael had gone off to bed (he was 
making for the south early in the morning), ‘‘ we 
have had some hard days’ work; why should we 
let Loch Naver lie idle? I suppose we could 
drive from here somehow? Let us start off to- 
morrow, and we’ll have a week’s salmon-fishing.” 

“To Inver-Mudal?” he said—and he turned 
quite pale. 

“Yes, yes—why not?” Mr. Hodson answered. 
But he had noticed that strange look that had 
come across the younger man’s face; and he at- 
tributed it to a wrong cause. “Oh, it will not 
take up so much of your time,” he continued. 
“Mr. Weems declares you must have your certif- 
icate asa matter of course. And as for expenses, 
the present arrangement must go on, naturally, 
until you get back to Glasgow. What is a week, 
man’? Indeed, I will take no denial.” 

And Ronald could not answer. To Inver- 
Mudal ?—to meet the girl whom he dared not ac- 
knowledge to be his wife ?—and with his future 
as hopelessly uncertain as ever. Once or twice 
he was almost driven to make a confession to 
this stranger, who seemed so frankly interested 
in him and his affairs; but no; he could not do 
that; and he went to bed wondering with what 
strange look in her eyes Meenie would find him 
in Inver-Mudal—if he found it impossible to re- 
sist the temptation of being once more within 
sight of her, and within hearing of the sound of 
her voice. 


a 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 
A PLEDGE REDEEMED, 


Mr. Hopson could by no means get to un- 
derstand the half-expressed reluctance, the trep- 
idation almost, with which Ronald seemed to re- 
gard this visit to Inver-Mudal. It was not a 
matter of time; for his studies for the examina- 
tion were practically over. It was not a matter 
of expense; for he was being paid a guinea a 
day. It was not debt; on that point Mr. Hodson 
had satisfied himself by a few plain questions ; 
and he knew to a sovereign what sum Ronald had 
still in the bank. Nor could he believe, after the 
quite unusual terms in which Lord Ailine had 
written about the young man’s conduct and char- 
acter, that Ronald was likely to have done any- 
thing to cause him to fear a meeting with his 
former friends. And so, having some little ex- 
perience of the world, he guessed that there was 
probably a girl in the case, and discreetly held 
his peace. 

But little indeed was he prepared for the rev- 
elation that was soon to be made. On the after- 
noon of one of these cold February days they 
were driving northward along Strath Terry. A 
sprinkling of snow had fallen in the morning; 
the horses’ hoofs and the wheels of the wagonette 
made scarcely any sound in the prevailing silence. 
They had come in sight of Loch Naver; and the 
1ong sheet of water looked quite black amid the 
white undulations of the woods and the moorland 
and the low-lying hills. Now at this point the 
road leading down to the village makes a sudden 
turn; and they were just cutting round the corner 
when Ronald, who had been anxiously looking 
forward, caught sight of that that most he longed 
and that most he feared to see. It was Meenie 
herself—she was walking by the side of the way, 
carrying some little parcel in her hand; and they 
had come upon her quite unexpectedly, and noise- 
lessly beside; and what might she not betray in 
this moment of sudden alarm? He gripped the 
driver’s arm, thinking he might stop the horses; 
but it was now too late for that. They were close 
to her; she heard the patter of horses’ hoofs; 
she looked up, startled; and the next moment— 
when she saw Ronald there—she had uttered a 
quick, sharp ery, and had staggered back a step 
or so, until in her fright she caught at the wire 
fence behind her. She did not fall; but her face 
was as white as the snow around her; and when 
he leaped from the wagonette, and seized her by 
both wrists, so as to hold her there, she could 
only say, “ Ronald, Ronald,” and could seek for 
no explanation of this strange arrival. But he 
held her tight and firm; and with a wave of his 
hand he bade the driver drive on and leave them. 
And Mr. Hodson lowered his eyes, thinking that 
he had seen enough; but he formally raised his 
hat, all the same; and as he was being driven on 
to the inn, he returned to his surmise that there 
was a girl in the case—only who could have im- 
agined that it was the doctor’s daughter ? 

Nor was there a single word said about this 
tell-tale meeting when Ronald came along to the 
inn, some few minutes thereafter. He seemed a 
little preoceupied, that was all. He rather avoid- 
ed the stormy welcome that greeted him eyery- 
where, and appeared to be wholly bent on getting 
the preparations pushed forward for the fishing 
of the next day. Of course everything had to be 
arranged, for they had had no thought of coming 
to Inver-Mudal when they sailed from Glasgow ; 
there was not even a boat on the loch, nora single 
gillie engaged. 

But later on that evening, when the short win- 
ter day had departed, and the blackness of night 
lay over the land, Ronald stole away from the inn, 
and went stealthily down through the fields till 
he found himself by the side of the river. Of 
course there was nothing visible; had he not 
known every foot of the ground, he dared not 
have come this way; but onward he went like a 
ghost through the dark until he finally gained the 
bridge, and there he paused, and listened. ‘ Mee- 
nie!” he said, in a kind of whisper; but there 
was no reply. And so he groped his way to the 
stone dike by the side of the road, and sat down 
there, and waited. 

This was not how he had looked forward to 
meeting Meenie again. Many a time he had pic- 
tured that to himself—his getting back to Inver- 
Muda! after the long separation—the secret sum- 





mons—and Meenie coming silently out from the 
little cottage to join him. But always the night 
was a moonlight night; and the wide heavens 
calm and clear; and Loch Naver rippling in sil- 
ver under the dusky shadows of Ben Clebrig. 
Why, he had already written out that summons; 
and he had sent it to Meenie; and no doubt she 
had read it over to herself more than once, and 
wondered when the happy time was to be. The 
night that he had looked forward to was more 
like a night for a lover’s meeting. This was the 
message he had sent her: 
O white’s the moon upon the loch, 
And black the bushes on the brae, 
And red the light in your window-pane: 
When will ye come away, 
eenie 
When will ye come away? 


I'll wrap ye round and keep ye warm, 
For mony a secret we’ve to tell, 

And ne'er a sonnd will hinder us 
Down in yon hidden dell, 


eenie, 
Down in yon hidden dell. 
O see the moon is sailing on 
Throngh fleecy clouds across the skies, 
But fairer far the light that I know, 
The love-light in your eyes, 
Meenie 
The love-light in your eyes. 
O haste and haste; the night is sweet, 
But sweeter far what I would hear; 
And I have a secret to tell to you, 
A whisper in your ear, 
Meenie, 
A whisper in your ear, 

But here was a bitter cold winter night, and 
Meenie would have to come through the snow; 
and dark as pitch it was—he would have to guess 
at the love-light in her eyes, so cruelly dense was 
this blackness all around, 

Then his quick ear detected a faint sound in 
the distance—a hushed footfall on the snow; and 
that came nearer and nearer, He went out to the 
middle of the road. 

“Ts that you, Meenie ?” 

The answer was a whisper— 

“Ronald!” 

And like a ghost she came to him through the 
dark ; but indeed this was no ghost at all that he 
caught to him and that clung to him, for if her 
cheeks were cold her breath was warm about his 
face, and her lips were warm, and her ungloved 
hands that were round his neck were warm, and 
all the furry wrappings that she wore could not 
quite conceal the joyful beating of her heart. 

“Oh, Ronald—Ronald—you nearly killed me 
with the fright—I thought something dreadful 
had happened—that you had come back without 
any warning—and now you say instead that it’s 
good news—oh, let it be good news, Ronald—let 
it be good news—if you only knew how I have 
been thinking and thinking—and erying some- 
times—through the long days and the long nights 
—let it be good news that you have brought with 
you, Ronald !” 

“Well, lass” (but this was said after some lit- 
tle time; for he had other things to say to her 
with which we have no concern here), “it may be 
good news ; but it’s pretty much guess-work ; and 
maybe I’m building up something, on my own 
conceit that will have a sudden fall, and serve me 
right. And then even at the best I hardly see—” 

“But, Ronald, you said it was good news!” 
And then she altered her tone. ‘“ Ah, but I don’t 
sare! Idon’t care at all, when you are here. It 
is only when you are away that my heart is like 
lead all the long day; and at night I lie and think 
that everything is against us—and such a long 
time to wait—and perhaps my people finding out. 
But what is it, Ronald, you had to tell me?” 

“ Well, now, Meenie—” said he. 

“ But that is not my name—to you,” said she; 
for indeed she scarce knew what she said, and 
was all trembling and excited and clinging to 
him—there, in the dark, amid the wild waste of 
the snow. 

“Love-Meenie and Rose-Meenie, all in one,” 
said he, “listen, and I'll tell you now what maybe 
lies before us. Maybe, it is, and that only; I think 
this unexpected coming to see you may have put 
me off my head a bit; but if it’s all a mistake, 
well, we are no worse off than we were before. 
And this is what it is, now: do you remember my 
telling you that Mr. Hodson had often been talk- 
ing of buying an estate in the Highlands? Well, 
he has just been looking at one—it’s over there 
on the Ross-shire coast—and it’s that has brought 
us to the Highlands just now, for he would have 
me come and look at it along with him. And what 
would you think if he made me the factor of it? 
Well, maybe I'm daft to think of such a thing; 
but he has been talking and talking in a way I 
can not understand unless some plan of that kind 
is in his head; ay, and he has been mak.ng in- 
quiries about me, as I hear; and not making 
much of the forestry certificate, as to whether [ 
get it or no; but rather, as I should guess, think- 
ing about putting me on this Balnavrain place as 
soon as it becomes his own, Ay, ay, sweetheart ; 
that would be a fine thing for me, to be in a po- 
sition just like that of Mr. Crawford—though on 
a small seale; and who could prevent my coming 
to claim my good wife then, and declaring her as 
mine before all the world ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Ronald,” she said, eagerly, “ but why 
do you talk like that? Why do you speak as if 
there was trouble? Surely he will make you 
factor! It was he that asked you to go away to 
Glasgow ; he always was your friend ; if he buys 
the estate, who else could he get to manage it as 
well ?” 

“ But there’s another thing, sweetheart,” said 
he, rather hopelessly. “He spoke about it yes- 
terday. Indeed, he put it plain enough. He 
asked me fairly whether, supposing somebody 
was to offer me the management of an estate, I 
could get guarantees—securities for my honesty, 
in fact; and he even mentioned the sum that 
would be needed. Well, well, it’s beyond me, 
my girl; where could I find two people to stand 
surety for me at £500 apiece ?” 





She uttered a little ery, and clung closer to him. 

“ Ronald—Ronald—surely you will not miss 
such a chance for that—it is a matter of form, 
isn’t it ?—and some one—” 

“But whom do I know that has got £500, and 
that I could ask?” said he. “Ay, and two of 
them. Maybe Lord Ailine might be one—he was 
always a good friend to me—but two of them— 
two of them. Well, well, good lass, if it has all 
got to go, we must wait for some other chance.” 

“Yes,” said Meenie, bitterly, “and this Amer- 
ican—he calls himself a friend of yours too— 
and he wants guarantees for your honesty !” 

“It’s the usual thing, as he said himself,” 
Ronald said. ‘“ But don’t be down-hearted, my 
dear. Hopes and disappointments come to every 
one, and we must meet them like the rest. The 
world has always something for us—even these 
few minutes—with your cheeks grown warm 
again—and the scent of your hair—ay, and your 
heart as gentle as ever—” 

But she was crying a little. 

“ Ronald—surely—it is not possible this chance 
should be so near us—and then to be taken away. 
And can’t Ido something? I know the Glengask 
people will be angry—but—but I would write to 
Lady Stuart—or if I could only go to her, that 
would be better; it would be between woman 
and woman, and surely she would not refuse 
when she knew how we were placed—and—and 
it would be something for me to do—for you 
know you’ve married a pauper bride, Ronald— 
and I bring you nothing—when even a farmer’s 
daughter would have her store of napery and a 
chest of drawers and all that—but couldn’t I do 
this, Ronald? I would go and see Lady Stuart; 
she could not refuse me !” 

He laughed lightly, and his hands were clasp- 
ed round the soft brown hair. 

“ No, no, no, sweetheart ; things will have come 
to a pretty pass before I would have you exposed 
to any humiliation of that sort. And why should 
you be downhearted? The world is young for 
both of us. Oh, don’t you be afraid; a man that 
can use his ten fingers and is willing to work will 
tumble into something sooner or later; and what 
is the use of being lovers if we are not to have 
our constancy tried? No, no; you keep a brave 
heart; if this chance has to be given up, we'll 
fall in with another; and maybe it will be all the 
more welcome that we have had to wait a little 
while for it.” 

“ A little while, Ronald ?” said she. 

He strove to cheer her and re-assure her still 
further; although, indeed, there was not much 
time for that; for he had been commanded to 
dine with Mr. Hodson at half past seven; and he 
knew better than to keep the man who might 
possibly be his master waiting for dinner. And 
presently Meenie and he were going quietly along 
the snow-hushed road ; and he bade her good-by 
—inany and many times repeated—near the little 
garden gate; and then made his way back to the 
inn. He had just time to brush his hair and 
smarten himself up a bit when the pretty Nelly— 
who seemed to be a little more friendly and in- 
dulgent toward him than in former days—came 
to say that she had taken the soup into the par- 
lor, and that the gentleman was waiting. 

Now Mr. Hodson was an astute person, and he 
suspected something, and was anxious to know 
more, but he was not so ill-advised as to begin 
with direct questions. For one thing, there was 
still a great deal to be talked over about the Bal- 
navrain estate, which he had almost decided on 
purchasing ; and, amongst other matters, Ronald 
was asked whether the overseer of such a place 
would consider £400 a year a sufficient salary if 
a plainly and comfortably built house were thrown 
in, and also whether in ordinary circumstances 
there would be any difficulty about a young fellow 
obtaining two sureties to be responsible for him. 
From that it was a long way round to the doctor’s 
daughter, but Mr. Hodson arrived there in time; 
for he had brought for her a present from his 
own daugliter, and he seemed inclined to talk in 
a friendly way about the young lady. And at 
last he got the whole story. Once started, Ronald 
spoke frankly enough. He confessed to his day- 
dreams about one so far superior to him in sta- 
tion; he described his going away to Glasgow, 
his loneliness and despair there, his falling among 
evil companions and his drinking, the message 
of the white heather, his pulling himself up, and 
Meenie’s sudden resolve and heroic self-surren- 
der, The private marriage too—yes, he heard 
the whole story from beginning to end; and the 
more he heard, the more his mind was busy, 
though he was a quiet kind of person, and the 
recital did not seem to move him in any way 
whatever. 

And yet it may be doubted whether in all the 
county of Sutherland or in all the realm of Eng- 
land there was any happier man that night than 
Mr. Josiah Hodson, For here was something en- 
tirely after his own heart. His pet hobby was 
playing the part of a small beneficent Providence, 
and he had already befriended Ronald, and was 
greatly interested in him. Moreover, had he not 
promised his daughter, when she lay apparently 
very near to death, that Ronald should be looked 
after? But surely he had never looked forward 
to any such opportunity as this, And then the 
girl was so pretty; that also was something. His 
heart warmed to the occasion. Dinner being over, 
they drew their chairs toward the big fire-place, 
where the peats were blazing cheerfully; Ronald 
was bidden to light his pipe; and then the Amer- 
ican, in a quiet, indifferent, sententious way, as if 
he were talking of some quite abstract and un- 
important matter, made his proposal. 

“‘ Well, now, Ronald,” said he, as he stirred up 
some of the peats with his foot, “ you seemed to 
think that £400 a year and a house thrown in 
was good enough for the overseer of that Balna- 
vrain place. I don’t know what your intentions 
are, but if you like to take that situation, it’s 
yours.” 

Ronald looked startled, but only for a moment. 
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“T thank ye, sir—I thank ye,” he said, with 
rather a downcast face. “I will not say I had 
no suspicion ye were thinking of some such kind- 
ness, and I thank ye—most heartily I thank ye. 
But it’s beyond me. I could not get the securi- 
ties.” 

“ Well, now, as to that,” the American said, 
after a moment’s consideration, “I am willing to 
take one security—I mean for the whole amount 
—and I want to name the person myself. If 
Miss Douglas will go bail for you—or Mrs. Strang, 
I suppose I should call her—then there is no 
more to be said. Ronald, my good fellow, if the 
place is worth your while, take it; it’s yours.” 

A kind of flash of joy and gratitude leaped to 
the younger man’s eyes, but all that he could 
manage to say was, “If I could only tell her /” 

“ Well, now, as to that, again,” said Mr. Hod- 
son, rising slowly, and standing with his back to 
the fire, “I have got to take along that present 
from my daughter—to-morrow morning would be 
best—and I could give her the information, if you 
wished. But I'll tell you what would be still bet- 
ter, my friend: you just let me settle this little 
affair with the old people—with the mamma, as 
I understand. I’m not much of a talkist, but if 
you give me permission, I'll have a try; I think 
we might come to some kind of a reasonable un- 
derstanding, if she doesn’t flatten me with her 
swell relations. Why, yes, I think I can talk 
sense to her. I don’t want to see the girl kept 
in that position; your Scotch ways— Well, we 
haven’t got any old ballads in my country, and 
we like to have our marriages fair and square 
and above-board. Now let me tell the old lady 
the whole story, and try to make it up with her, 
She can’t scold my head off.” 

And by this time he was walking up and down 
the room, and he continued: 

“No; I shall go round to-morrow afternoon, 
when we come back from the fishing. And look 
here, Ronald; this is what I want you to do: you 
must get the other boat down to the lake, and 
you will go in that one, and get another lad or 
two; I will pay them anything they want. I can’t 
have my overseer acting as gillile—don’t vou see ? 

~if I am going to talk with his mother-in-law. 
You must get out the other boat, and if you catch 
a salmon or two, just you send them along to the 
doctor, with your compliments. Do you hear ?— 
your compliments, not mine. Now—” 

“ And I have not a word of thanks!” Ronald 
exclaimed. “ My head is just bewildered—” 

“ Say, now,” the American continued, quietly— 
in fact, he seemed to be considering his finger- 
nails more than anything else, as he walked up 
and down the room—‘ Say, now, what do you 
think the doctor’s income amounts to in the year ? 
Not much? Two hundred pounds, with all ex- 
penses paid ?” 

“T really don’t know,” Ronald said, not under- 
standing the drift of this question. 

‘Not three hundred, anyway ?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know.” 

“Ah. Well, now, I’ve got to talk to that old 
Jady to-morrow about the prospects of her son-in- 
law—though she don’t know she has got one,” 
Mr. Hodson was saying—half to himself, as it 
were. “I suppose she'll jump on me when I be- 
gin. But there’s one thing. If I can’t con- 
vince her with four hundred a year, I'll try her 
with five—and Carry shall kiss me the differ- 
ence.” 

[To BE CONTINURD.) 





Crochet Purse.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 725. 


Tris purse is worked in crochet with olive knitting 
silk. The top is furnished with two steel bars, which 
close the purse by being slipped through a ring. / 
chain is attached to the fiars. Begin the work at the up- 

ver edge, and for the first four rows work in two halves. 
Male a foundation of 82 stitches for each half, and 
work as follows: Ist row.—Pass the first 3 stitches, 29 
double crochet on the rest. 2d-4th rows.—3 chain 
stitches, 29 double on the 29 in the last row. Begin- 
ning with the 5th row work in rounds on both halves ; 
work 30 single crochet on the 30 stitches of each half. 
6th-S8th rounds.—A single on every stitch in the pre- 
ceding round. 9th row.—* 2 single on the next 2 
atitches in the preceding round, then, for the raised 
yattern (see Fig. 2), with the a. on the needle take a 
Gee through the stitch directly below in the 5th row, 
inserting the hook from the front through that vein 
through which the stitch above in the 6th row is work- 
ed; draw out the loop long enough to reach to the last 
row, and then take a similar loop through the 2d fol- 
lowing stitch of the 5th row, with these loops on the 
needle work a single on the next stitch in the 8th row, 
buat before working it off, draw it through the 2 loops; 
repeat from *. Fig. 2 shows the stitch in full size. 
Repeat the 6th-9th rounds until the purse is long 
enough, but in the last 5 repetitions of the pattern 
point the purse, for which decrease by 12 stitches in 
the first 3 rows of each pattern, narrowing at regular 


intervals. Gather the stitches that are left at the end 
into a point. The bars are sewed in with overseam 
stitches. 


Winter Bonnets and Bonnet Frames.—Figs. 1-8. 
See illustrations on page 725. 


Tur bonnet Fig. 1 is composed of mounted breast 
feathers and birds’ heads in golden brown and orange 
tints. The feathers ave arranged on a small net frame, 
which is bound with brown velvet around the edge. 
The strings are of velvet-edged moiré ribbon, which is 
formed into a bow on the crown, and from there is 
brought down and along the back to the ears. 

Fig. 2 is a black velvet bonnet, with the velvet ar- 
ranged in three puffs, a large one at the middle and a 
smaller one on each side, on a net frame of the shape 
illustrated in Fig. 5. The revers are faced with velvet, 
over which is laid a jet and plomb bead lace. Several 
black ostrich tips, two plomb quills, and a few loops of 
double-faced black satin ribbon, which is also used for 
the strings, give added height at the front. 

Fig. 3 is a moss green velvet bonnet, with a puff of 
velvet around the front and a smoothly covered crown. 
Two folded bands of gold-embroidered white canvas 
ribbon are on the sides. A large bow of repped green 
ribbon is at the top of the front, with a bird fastened 
among the folds. 

The black felt round hat, Fig. 4, has the rolled brim, 
which is cut sliort and close at the back, bound with 
ribbon. A band of velvet-striped ribbon encircles the 
crown, passing through gilt slides on the sides, and is 
arranged in two long loops and a bow on the front. 

Fig. 6 shows a frame for a round hat, designed to be 
covered with cloth or velvet to match a costume. Figs. 
7 and 8 illustrate two of the new shapes fur winter 
bouuets, 





A HIDDEN HELO. 
By J. 8. WINTER, 
Avutnor or * Boories’ Bany,” ro, 


ORD ARCHIE FALCONER was keeping his 

hunters—to the tune of a modest couple— 

out of barracks, and was on his way to see them, 
when he chanced to meet with Marcus Orford. 

His way lay through a poor and forlorn-looking 
district, laid out in small and narrow streets of 
ugly little featureless houses, built in rows to the 
cultivation of nothing but a certain air of crushed 
and melancholy meek neatness, and situated about 
midway between the barracks and the town of 
Warnecliffe. It was peopled chiefly by such of 
the Benedicks among the rank and file of the 
Black Horse as were not on the strength of the 
regiment, 

Marcus Orford was laughing as Lord Archie 
approached him, and he felt his own face ex- 
panding into a broad smile instantly. 

“What are you laughing at?” he demanded, 

“T found yesterday,” the other answered, “ that 
Arnitt was down with a severe attack of conges- 
tion of the lungs—a very serious case, his wife 
told me the doctor had pronounced it. I sent 
him a basket of things down this morning—ice 
and grapes and jelly, and so on, you know—for, 
poor devil, it must be hard lines to be ill in such 
a hole as that”—jerking his stick over his ghoul- 
der to indicate a row of squalid little houses be- 
hind him—“ and Moore brought back word that 
he was very bad—as bad as he could be. . So I[ 
thought I'd come round and hear how he is to- 
day. ’Tis a tidy little place, but terribly bare 
and comfortless, and I found half a dozen voung- 
sters all squatting about the door-step, and evi- 
dently expecting every minute to hear that the 
end had come. ‘ Hollo, my man,’ said I to the 
biggest boy, a lad of seven or eight, ‘are you one 
of Arnitt’s boys? ‘ Yes, sir, we’re al/ his’n,’ he 
piped out. ‘Oh, are vou?’ I said, thinking Ar- 
nitt may well look as hungry as he generally does. 
‘ And how is your father this afternoon?’ ‘ Very 
bad, sir—mortal bad—as bad’s he can be,’ the 
youngster piped out in reply. ‘An’ the dorctor 
’e says if father lives till morning, there'll be 
some ’opes; but if he don’t live till morning, he 
won't have no ‘opes at all.’” 

Lord Archie laughed outright, and Marcus Or- 
ford continued: “ But I don’t believe Arnitt will 
live till morning, poor chap; and if not, what his 
wife will do with all those youngsters is rather a 
hard question.” 

“Yes; decent fellow, Arnitt; I had him with 
my horses for a time. Pity he married without 
waiting for leave, it’s such a drag on a man, un- 
less the wife happens to have some business of 
her own; and Arnitt, poor beggar, is so over- 
ridden with children, and his wife’s line of busi- 
ness not of much use to her,” 

“ What was it?” 

“Oh, she was a circus-rider, and a ripping 
smart girl, too. I remember seeing her the year 
I joined. She had a pretty little face, and a pret- 
ty little figure too, and a lot of light crinkling 
fair hair that seemed to wave all over her head 
in shining flecks of light; I never saw such jolly 
hair.” 

“She’s a pretty little woman now,” Marcus 
Orford remarked. ‘ Well ?” 

“We were all more or less gone on her,” Lord 
Archie continued. “ The little favorite, we used 
to call her. Her cireus name was Mademoiselle 
Favorita—her own, God knows! However, none 
of the fellows could make any impression upon 
her whatever, not the very 8mallest, and one aft- 
ernoon, about six o’clock, I met her going down 
to the circus with Arnitt—and then I knew why. 
And, sure enough, very shortly after that she and 
Arnitt got married. If he’d put in for leave, 
and waited till he got it, which he would have 
done, they might have got on very well; but he 
married her straight out of hand, and there they 
have stuck ever since, Arnitt ought to have got 
on, for he’s a gentleman—a ’Varsity man too; 
but he’s been unlucky, unlucky all round.” 

“You don’t mean it,” Orford eried, in huge 
surprise, “that he’s a gentleman—and a’ Varsity 
man ?” 

“Oh, but I do, thongh—an Oxford man. I re- 
membered his face distinctly as a man of Braze- 
nose when I was at Paul’s, but for the very life 
I couldu’t then, and have never been able since 
to put a name to it. And yet I almost faney— 
and I think of it every time I get a fair look at 
him—that I’ve seen the face with a tuft above it.” 

“A tuft! you don’t mean it?” Orford cried. 

“Yes,I do. Iget back to a certain point, and 
then I seem to come to a dead-wall, which blocks 
me completely.” 

“Oh, you must be mistaken, or be mixing him 
up with somebody else,” Orford declared. “ It 
couldn’t be, you know ; somebody would be sure 
to recognize him.” 

“Well, I may be,” Lord Archie admitted—*I 
may be, but still I've had the same impression 
ever since I have been in tle regiment. Still, as 
you say, I may be mixing him up with somebody 
else.” 

“Why don’t you ask him outright ?” 

“] did hint at it once. One of the horses was 
sick, and we had a good deal of trouble with him; 
and one afternoon | was watching Arnitt put a 
bandage on, when the conviction that I had known 
him before came upon me stronger than ever. 
‘This is not the first time you and I have had to 
do with a horse together, Arnitt,’ I said to him. 
He looked up at me quickly, a flash of a look as 
if I might be a detective who had been tracking 
him for years, and had hunted him down at last. 
‘For God’s sake, don’t, my lord,’ he said, all in a 
hurry; ‘it’s no use pretending that I was once 
a—’ ‘An under-grad at Brazenose,’ I put in; 
when, poor beggar, he gave such a cringing shiv- 
er that I felt sure I'd put my hand on an open 
wound, and wished I had let him alone. ‘I 
want to forget all that, my lord; I sunk that life 
and everything connected with it long since,’ he 





said, desperately. ‘I wouldn’t have joined the 
Black Horse if I'd ever guessed you would have 
been gazetted to it.’ ‘Oh, it’s all right. Vl not 
remind you of it again, Arnitt,’ I told him; for, 
of course, I didn’t want to make his burden any 
heavier for him to carry. 1 knew his face, but 
could not remember his name, and should not try 
to find out. ‘Only,’ I said, ‘I do remember per- 
fectly well that you didn’t call me “ my lord” in 
the old days.’ ‘Don’t talk about the old days,’ 
he burst out. ‘I forfeited all that made them 
worth having, and I can bear it; but don’t re- 
mind me of them, if you know what pity is— 
don’t.’ So of course I told him I wouldn't, and no 
more I did. I never tried to find him out, but I’ve 
often thought about it, and tried to fix the name 
I knew belonged to the face, but I never could; it 
has always eluded my memory just as a dream 
often does. Yes, there is a queer story at the 
back of Arnitt’s hard life, I know that. It’s a 
strange fate for a man to have been a tuft at 
Brazenose, and then a private in a marching regi- 
ment, with a wife picked out of a cireus. And 
he’s fond of her, too; oh yes, for she is not a bad 
sort, and was always pretty. Yes, it’s a queer 
story, very. Well, I must be getting along—by- 
by.” 

“ By-by,” returned Orford, and went on his 

yay, wondering much about the story he had just 
heard. Meantime Lord Archie went further along 
the street,and turned in at an archway between 
two of the little featureless houses, which brought 
him into the stable-vard. He just cast an eye 
over the animals, and then inquired of the groom 
which was Arnitt’s house, 

The man pointed it out, and Lord Archie cross- 
ed the narrow, ill-paved little street, and knocked 
softly on the panel of the door. It was opened 
by the pretty fair-haired wife, who looked worn 
to death, and had a baby in her arms; two older 
children, yet little more than infants, clung to her 
skirts, and the bigger ones stood in the back- 
ground looking shyly on, 

“ Good-day, Mrs. Arnitt. 
band ?” he asked. 

“Oh, my lord, he’s very ill,” she answered, with 
quivering lips and eyes brimming over, not be- 
cause she had been weeping much, but because 
the sympathetic tone went straight to her heart, 
and made it quiver like a harp swept by a strong 
hand; “he’s very ill indeed; and Dr, Granger 
scarcely gives me any hope at all.” 

“Who's attending to him? Have you got a 
nurse or anybody to help you?” Lord Archie in- 
quired, 

“Yes, my lord; Mr. Orford sent one in as soon 
as ever he heard Arnitt was ill—very ill, that is. 
But he will never get over it, my lord—never,” 
And lowering her voice almost to a whisper; 
“He’s got something on his mind; I know it; 
I’m sure of it.” 

“What kind of a something?” Lord Archie 
asked. 

“T can’t tell that, my lord,” she answered ; 
“but something there is, for certain. Arnittisa 
very quiet, close sort of man, and though he’s 
one of the best husbands that ever drew breath, 
and has never given me a cross word since we 
were married, and has never raised his hand to 
one of the children—and they are trying at times, 
there’s no denying it—he’s never told me a word 
about his past life, never one. I don’t know any- 
thing about him, my lord, not even where he was 
born, or whether he has a relation in all the 
world. But he isn’t like me, my lord; and though 
he’s no better now than a common soldier, he’s a 
gentleman, Arnitt is; and sometimes I could fan- 
cy he was even more than that.” 

Lord Archie’s conscience pricked him a little 
that he was obliged in honor to keep from this 
distressed little soul, with her pretty fair hair 
and blue tear-drowned eyes, the fact that he 
knew the truth of much of what she was saying. 
Then a sudden thought came into his mind. 

“Would he like to see me, do you think ?” he 
asked. 

“T feel sure he would, my lord,” she answered. 

“Well, you might ask him,” he said, for he 
had no desire to disturb what probably were his 
ex-groom’s last hours by recalling painfully to 
his mind the incidents of the past—incidents 
which he most likely needed no stimulus to re- 
member, and which would now be crowding back 
upon him, as the past does when we have nearly 
done with the present. 

So she went up the creaking little stairs with 
the baby in her arms, leaving Lord Archie stand- 
ing in the midst of the group of awe-stricken 
and bewildered youngsters. He spoke to one or 
two of them, the eldest boy amongst them, and 
found that Marcus Orford’s little anecdote had 
been liberally doctored in the matter of prouun- 
ciation and accent, and that he, in common with 
all the others, spoke very well indeed, and if not 
quite up to his own standard, still very much 
above the average of a better class of children 
than those living in that part of Warnecliffe. 

And then Mrs. Arnitt appeared again, and said 
the sick man was very anxious to see his lord- 
ship if he would goup. So Lord Archie went up 
alone. 

It was a poor little room in which he found 
himself when he reached the top of the creaking 
stairway, but it was clean and orderly. The 
quilt upon the bed was white, if coarse, and there 
was a pleasant-faced middle-aged nurse in a white 
cap sitting beside the patient, who rose and made 
her obedience when he entered under the low 
doorway. Arnitt made a sign to her to leave 
them, and Lord Archie advanced to the side of 
the bed. 

“Why, Arnitt,” he said,“I’m very sorry to 
find you so ill; what ever have you been doing to 
get like this ?” 

“T've about come to the end of the journey,” 
said the sick man in a painful under-tone, scarce- 
ly more than a whisper. 

“Oh! I hope not, I hope not,” put in the offi 
cer, kindly. “ You must keep up your heart. 


How is your hus- 





You know while there’s life there’s hope, and a 
man just in his prime, as you are, mustn’t think 
of giving in yet awhile. Besides, there are oth- 
ers to think of, you know, Arnitt—there’s your 
wife, and there are your children—you must 
make an effort and do your best to live for their 
sakes.” : 

“ Poor souls, God help them!” murmured Ar- 
nitt, feebly. “I’ve never been much good to her, 
and she’s been the best and dearest of wives to 
me; but there'll be a provision for her and for 
them, never fear; and, Lord Archie, it was about 
that I was anxious to see you when Nelly told me 
you were down below.” 

“Ought you to be talking so much?” Lord 
Archie asked, gently interrupting. He had no- 
ticed the change in Arnitt’s manner of address- 
ing him—a change from “my lord” to “ Lord 
Archie”’—and it made the man more familiar 
than ever. 

“Oh, yes, yes—what will it matter in the end?” 
impatiently. “Just a few minutes more or less. 
I must tell you some things, and get you to help 
my boy into the rights and the position which I 
had to forego and give up. I know you will, 
when I have told you my story, beginning from 
the time when you were Archie Falconer of Paul’s, 
and I was Studham of Brazenose.” 

Lord Archie uttered a sharp cry of recognition 

and surprise. “Studham of Brazenose, and in 
the ranks of the Twenty-fifth Dragoons! Good 
heavens! what could have possessed you? You 
must have been mad—mad !” 
“No, I wasn’t mad, not in the least; I was only 
the victim of circumstances,” answered the sick 
man, with a sad smile. “ But, tell me, didn’t -you 
know all along ?” 

“T never guessed it. I never suspected it for 
a moment. I only knew I had known you long 
ago in the old’Varsity days. 
are Studham; but, heavens! 
tered !” 

“ Fourteen years of the ranks do make a change 
in a man, and the Studham you knew was very 
young and very foolish,” the other answered. 

“Then what can I do for you? Why don’t 
you claim your own, and take your own place in 
the world? It’s absurd to think of you, Studham 
—nay, but you are not Studham, but Manners 
leigh, now, since your father died—dragging out 
such a life as yours must of necessity be. It’s 
absurd, and we must get you out of this at once.” 

“No, no; it’s a poor little hole, but I’ve been 
happy in it, Dll stay here to the end of the chap- 
ter. We've got to the last page, I faney. Still, 
my children have rights, and 1 have kept silence 
long enough.” 

“For Mannersleigh—that is, for your brother 
Taff.” 

“ Yes, Taff; do you ever hear anything of him ? 
Have you any idea what kind of a life he is lead 
ing ?”’ ; 

Lord Archie laughed. “Oh, he has turned 
over a new leaf; gave up the old ways with the 
old name. But how came he to prove your death ? 
He must have done it to claim and gain your fa 
ther’s title.” 

“T don’t know; I have not heard a word of 
him for years—never since the day I last saw 
him, when I told him I had proof, proof of his 
guilt, the guilt for which I have borne the blame 
all these fourteen long weary years past. 


Yes; of course you 


how you are al- 


I gave 
him the opportunity of flying the country, which 
he scouted, declaring I must be mad, crazy, idiotic 
to dream of suspecting him.” 

“OF what?” 

“Murder!” the sick man answered. “ He 
foully and cruelly murdered my mother’s niece, 
our cousin, because he had made— But what 
am I saving? I am wandering in my head, that 
I go blabbing out the secret I have kept all these 
He looked 
anxiously at Lord Archie as he spoke, as if he 
thought he would rash out of the room and pro- 
claim the whole of his secret to the world at 
but Lord Archie soon set him at rest. 

“ Don’t worry yourself. You didn’t mean to 
tell me? Well, I shall never disclose it; don't 
worry yourself about it. And now tell me what 
steps I shall have to take to secure your son’s 
rights. Have you made a will, and left your pa 
pers in order?” 

“ Everything ! 
box. 


years to my own hurt and ruin.” 


large; 


They are all in that little tin 
As to my will, that is made too; but I 
should like to add something to it, if you will 
consent,” 

“1? Oh, of course: what is it?” 

“To act as trustee to my children and their 
mother. I dare say she will marry again, and 
I’ve provided a suitable income in case of it.” 

“Tl do it, of course; but, Studham, tell me,” 
reverting instinctively to the old name of their 
Varsity days, “why, when you had the power to 
take everything and provide properly and suitably 
for your wife and children—why did you bury 
vourself in the ranks, and let that young ruffian 
Taff usurp your place ?” 

“Tl tell vou. As I said, Taff flatly refused to 
clear out of the way, and challenged me—yes, 
actually challenged me to produce my proofs 
against him. I had them safe enough, and so I 
told him—they’re in that box now. I shouldn’t 
have spoken—what would have been the good ? 
It would have broken my father’s heart, and tar- 
nished our old name; and the girl was dead, had 
been lying dead among the sedge and the bul- 
rushes for hours before we found her. All the 
ruin that could come upon the Mannersleigh fam- 
ily would not bring her back again, so I deter- 
mined to keep silence, simply because I could not 
see the good of speaking. 

“T had been all that day sitting with my lord, 
but I happened to be the first to find the poor 
gitl, lying face down in the water, and as I turned 
her over I tore open the bosom of her gown in 
doing it, when there fell out a letter in Taff’s 
handwriting, asking her to meet him in that place 
at four in the afternoon. 1 concealed it instinet- 
ively, aud seeing her hand clinched upon sowe 
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thing, forced it open and took from it a locket 
which he had worn on his watch chain at Junch- 
eon. I knew it, because we had all noticed it, 
There was a bit of broken chain hanging to it, 


agony of her struggle with him. I showed the 
letter and the locket to him that very night, and 
then, owing to the gossip of one of the servants 
who had seen me take the locket, or, rather, had 
seen me take something out of her hand, I was 
put up on the trial as first witness. As soon as 
I saw in the report that it was known I had the 
locket, I made up my mind to clear out of the 
way at once, for though I could keep silence, I 
could not give false evidence. I could easier bear 
ruin and social extinction for myself than I could 
break my father’s heart by putting a rope round 


| he was dead, 
evidently where she had clutched at it in the last | 


my brother’s neck. So that night I bolted, and 
then I got over to Ireland and enlisted in the 
Twenty-fifth. But I didn’t know, I never heard, 
When was it ?” 

“ About a year ago,” Lord Archie replied. 

“ Ah, I never heard it,” sighing ; “and you say 
Taff has turned over a new leaf?” 

“ Presides at philanthropic and religious meet- 
ings, and so forth. I believe he’s quite a shining 





light among the unco’ guid.” 

* Ah, he'll need itall!” dryly. “I fear, though, 
| there’s not much real good in him. He was al- 
| ways a bad lot, but my father loved him best of 
us all, Well, my time is getting short, and if 
you will get me a lawyer here at once, I'll settle 
about the trusteeship; the sooner the better; 
there’s no time to lose. For the rest, it will soon 
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be over. I shall not see to-morrow ; of that Iam 
certain. As soon as you hear of it, 1 want you 
to go and see Taff, and tell him all I have told 
you; tell him that you hold my written word, 
that it is all true, that unless he admits my boy’s 
claim, and allows him to take his place without 
delay, you have my orders to disclose everything 
—everything! But you will have no trouble; 
and I should like to lie in the old chureh-yard at 
home beside my mother. You'll do all this for 
me, Archie ?” anxiously. 

“Tl do it all to the best of my power,” said 
Lord Archie, with a great lump in his throat and 
a white mist dancing before his eyes, so that the 
sick man and the little meagre room were blotted 
out from his vision. 

“1 didn’t know he had gone, or I should have 
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done it before. I always meant to put my chil- 
dren in their own place, but I didn't know the old 
man was dead. I only kept out of the way for 
his sake; it was all for his sake.” 

Lord Archie rose to his feet. “I'll go for a 
lawyer at once; but, Studham, old fellow, can’t 
you make an effort and get well? I wish you 
would.” 

“Tt’s too late now, Archie; but thank you all 
the same.” 

“Tt seems such a pity,” regretfully. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” patiently; ‘‘and I kept 
it from him.” 

And that night Private John Arnitt died, and 
a week later was buried as John George Alured, 
tenth Earl of Mannersleigh, when Stephen, hir 
son, reigned in his stead. 
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Monogram FoR MARKING 
Linen.—Cross Sritcu. 


MonoGraM For MarktnG LINEN. 
Cross Srircu. 





Fig. 2.—Brapine ror Bonnet 


Crowns. 
Fig. 1.—Brapine ror Bonner 


CROWNS. more sparingly 
than the crown 
Figs. 1 and 2 
are all-over pat- 
terns for bonnet 
crowns. Fig. 3 
is a border that 
may be used for 
standing collars, 
hats, etc. Fig. 4 
shows a lace bead- 


Beading for 
Bonnets, etc. 
Figs. 1-4. 
Tue use of 
beads for bon- 
net and dress 
trimming keeps 
pace with the 
improvement in 
color and quali- 
ty shown in 
their manufac- 
ture. They are 
now produced 
in a variety of 
beautiful — col- 
ors, plain and 
cashmere tints, 
and in num- 
berless shapes. 
Besides the or- 
dinary round Fig. 5.—Frame ror Bonnet, Fic. 2. 

and cut beads Fig. 6.—Har Frame 


ed in plomb beads 
on a black net 
ground. 


Embroidered 
Brush-Holder. 

Tue stiff oval 
pasteboard case 
which forms the 
foundation of this 
holder is covered 
and bound with 
bronze plush, the 
plush on the front 
kigs. 7 and 8.—Bonyer Frames being decorated 
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1.—Fratuer Bonnet. 





Fig. Fig. 2.—Vetvet Bonnet.—[See Fig. 5.] 
there are crescent, olive, and pear shaped beads, tiny 
clover leaves, arrow-heads, cones, cubes, etc. Smooth 
bonnet crowns, whether of velvet or of cloth to match 
costumes, are embroidered all over in some simple pat- 
tern. The puffed front may be left plain, or is beaded 


with a floral design in Kensington embroidery worked 
in colored silks and gold thread. A wadded puff of 
bronze satin forms the bottom, and the inside, which is 
partitioned through the middle, is lined with watered 
paper. A hammered brass medallion is set in front 


Fig. 4.—Bxap iace ror 
Bonnet TRIMMING. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuxr Pursn.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Crocurt-Work ror Purses, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 3.—Beavep Borprr ror Coutars, Bonnets, etc. Fig. 3.—Vetver Bosyer. Fig. 4.—Feir Rounp Har. FULL Size, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 
Dr. S. F. Newoomer, Greenfield, O., says: ‘In cases 
of general debility, and torpor of mind and body, it 
does exceedingly well.”—[ Ado. } 





INVALIDS’ HOTEL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tus widely celebrated institution, located at Buffalo, 
N. Y., is organized with a full staff of eighteen experi- 
enced and skilful Physicians and Surgeons, constitut- 
ing the most complete organization of medical and 
surgical skill in America, for the treatment of allchronic 
diseases, whether requiring medical or surgical means 
for their cure. Marvellous success has been achieved 
in the cure of all nasal, throat, and lung diseases, liver 
and kidney diseases, diseases of the digestive organs, 
bladder diseases, diseases peculiar to women, blood 
taints and skin diseases, rheumatism, neuralgia, ner- 
vous debility, paralysis, epilepsy (fits), spermatorrhea, 
impotency, and kindred affections. Thousands are 
cured at their homes through correspondence. The 
cure of the worst ruptures, pile tumors, varicocele, 
hydrocele, and strictures is guaranteed, with only a 
short residence at the institution. Send 10 cents in 
stampe for the Invalids’' Guide-Book (168 pages), which 
gives all particulars. Address, World’s Bispeneary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y.—[4 dv.) 





Use Dr. Pierce’s “‘ Pellets” for all bilious attacks. — 
[Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnett's FLavorine 
Exrraors are the best.—{Adv.] 





ADV MitLiseMENTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


LADIES 


WHO ARE TIRED 


of sending money in answer to delusive advertisements 
promising wonderful “Outfits,” which prove to be 
worthless toys, should send 25 cents to 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK 


12 W. 14th Street, New York, 










for their big Catalogue, and then make their own selec- 


tions from real articles. This is the ‘“ 

alogue ™ that all others feebly imi- BIG CAT 
tate, but Bentley's is still the best. 

It is a book of 192 pages (9 x 12 inches), with 3000 illns- 
trations, and contains carefully written and illustrated 
directions for making. 


TISSUE-PAPER FLOWERS, 


Honiton and Point Lace, 
Lustre Painting, 
Paris Tinting, 
Ribbosene Work, 
Kensington Painting, 
Flitter Work, 
Alliance Embroidery, 
Crazy Work, etc., 
with pictures of all the latest Novelties in Key-Racks, 
Waill-Pockets, etc., and Reduced Price-List of all 
materials. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





at 
—_ 


U0 GUNTHER NOMS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 




















will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH, 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 
all, 


Cloth Strong 








$izes__ 
| 30 to 42. 


This BLACK 


ig ys Ps and_ Elastie, 
IS positively and so closely 
fast and will Jknit that 


white will not 
show through. 

=ai The finish 
gives it the appearance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 
by Dry -Goods dealers generally. 


DRESS SHIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER, 


6 for $6 


Bodies of Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of 2200 Irish Linen. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


Write for order blank, giving instructions for self- 
measurement. All postpaid orders sent free. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 
ee YORK.  —___ 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circular, 
with terms, references, &c., address 

LOMB,” P.O. Box % Brooklyn, New York, 


NOT crock. 


























PXCONDENSED 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 








DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Di-eases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhagea, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short gi For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
83 Pearl Street, N. Y., and all ae” 








Le Boutillier Bros..|. 


Broadway & 14th St, N.Y,, 


OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Flberon Fine Twill” Velveteen 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS, 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These “ Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteens 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 

(CUARANTEED TO WEAR. 

PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and upward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. ade of naturally curiy hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every desc —— and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and below any other house in the city 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
poe cialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
+h. MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER- LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 
give hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
lonable ‘golden auburn tint, $2.5 50 per bottle. 








LOOK! 


C 176 Pages B of the choicest C 
A designs. Over 3000 Illustra- A 
T tionsofStamp- G ing Patterns. T 
A The largest book ever published A 
L. in America. No two designs alike. L 
O Price, 25c. It ismore than worthit. O 
U Mrs. T.G. FARNHAM, G 


E ArtN Art Needlework, 10 W. 14th St. City. a 


ARI RECRERTION 


RX Rook oF 
Secr Instructive Lessons 
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KNAPP'S PAT, ABINSTARLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, | - = $6.50 each. 
Skirt = = $3.00 ‘¢ 
UNION F ORM Oo O., 
_ ss NEW HAVEN, CrP. 


HENLEY'S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48- Rage Tlins- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 


M, C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Mouthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents’ for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. G. BR. HALM, Art eamgg pl 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 


















NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and — r com- 
bined. xpands the 
Chest, promotes res- gas 
piration, prevents 2 
Round Shoulders. A 

perfect Skirt Sup- a =f 
porter for Ladies. No 
harness —simple—un- 
like all others. All 
sizes for Me en, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest ane 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druaggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOCK. 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Tounson, Prop’, 4 


LATEST MUSIC. 

Mikado, Vocal Score, $1.00; Piano Score, 50 cents. 
Navon, Complete, $1.00; Selections, 25 cents. Black 
Hoesar, Potpourri, $1. 00. And all other Operas. A 
full line of Sheet music. 

BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, N. Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 















Get the new French Fashion Journal 





LART~“~” MOopDE. 


Eacu NuMBER CONTAINS 


5 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion News and is full of Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Get late numbers of Newsdealers or send 35c. (2c. stamps) 
For Sample Copy, to W. J. Morse, Publisher, No. 6 East 14th st. N-Y, 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They ave made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


and beaut 
width, and 

a “Varnished Board,” 
shades of black. 


and regularity of finish. 
ade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 








- 6, 6, SHAYNE'S 
SEAL SKINS. 





This cut represents C. C. SHayNr’s Ele- 
gant French Paletot, a graceful and 
easy-fitting garment made of finest quality 
London-dressed Alaska Seal-skin. 

Prices, $275, $825, $375. 


A CARD. 


I offer this week all the newest styles in 
seal-skin garments and fashionable furs of 
every description. It is, perhaps, best from 
the start that the public be informed that I 
deal in no low-priced furs of any kind. 
Seal-skin Sacques can be made from Lobos 
Island skins, London dyed, and sold at a 
profit for $60. I don’t sell them. Sacques 
of Cape and China seals can be sold at a 
profit for $75. I don’t sell them. Victoria 
Seal-skin Sacques can be sold at a profit for 
$100. I don’t sell them. Copper Island 
Seal-skin Sacques can be sold for $125. I 
don't sell them. I don’t sell any of the 
above class of* garments, for the reason that 
they don’t wear well nor give satisfaction. 
They turn red, wear off the edges, and soon 
look exceedingly shabby. Every such gar 
ment sold by any house will prove an injury 
to its reputation. I don't expect to sell every 
one, All cannot afford to buy good, reliable 
furs, but people who can afford to pay for 
good goods had better deal where only re- 
liable goods are sold. I make a specialty of 
the finest qualities of furs, and can afford to 
sell that class of goods at lower prices than 
houses that deal in both high-priced and low 
priced furs. I sell a reliable Alaska Seal-skin 
Sacque, medium length, for $150 to $175. 
Long Seal-skin Coats from $200 to $250. 

Seal-skin garments of extreme length from 
$275 to $300, $350 to $400. Genuine Hud- 
son’s Bay Otter Sacques, $250. Canada Ot 
ter Sacques, $200, and State Otter Sacques, 
$150. Otter Paletots, $3800 to $750, sable 
trimmed. Fur-lined Circulars as low as $20, 
good for $30, better at $35, $40, and $50. 
Mink-lined Circulars from $65 to $150. 
Shoulder Capes, Muffs, Caps, Gloves, Fur 
Trimmings, and everything fashionable and 
desirable in furs offered at the lowest possi- 
ble prices for reliable goods. My new cata- 
logue will be ready in a short time and 
mailed on request. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
FURRIER, 
103 Prince St., West of Broadway. 


CHICAGO AGENCY, 141 State Street. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











Black Silk 


We are now offering special inducements in 
Faille Francais, Tricotine, or “Jersey Weaves,” Ar- 
mures, Radzimirs, Rhadames, and Gros-Grain Silks for 
Fall and Winter wear. 

22-inch Faille Frangais, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.00, $2.50. 

22 inc h Tricotine or ** Jersey Weave,” at $1.25, 
$1.35, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 

19-inch Satin Rhadames and Merveilleux, 79c., 
85c., and 9c 

20-inch Satin Rhadames and Merveineux, 98c., 
$1.08, $1.18. 

22-inch Satin Rhadames and Merveilleux, $1.25, 
$1.38, $1.48 to $2.50. 

22-ine h Royal Armures, $1.48 and $1.85. 

22-inch Radzimir, $1.25, $1.38, $1.50. 


%4-inch $1.75, $2. 00, $2.25.) These are 
20-inch GrosGrain, 98c. » $1.08, $1.15. Special 
22-inch * $1.25, $1.38, $1.50.) Bargains. 


at ine 4 Imperial Velours, for Wraps and Man- 
tles, $1. 

Stripe a. Satins, Moires, and Brocades, in beautiful 
designs, from $1.35 to $2.50. 

Black Mode Silks, Mourning Silks, Satins, &c., &c. 

The high reputation of our Establishment 
during forty-five years is a guarantee that 
our Customers will be well and faithfully 
served, 


PALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


and Descriptive Price-list of Staple and Fancy Dry 
Goods, &c., &c 


ENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier | ‘ rad vas 
, ree 
Brothers, | 


‘BEST & CO., 





The largest establishment in the world devoted to the 
Outfitting of Children, 


Buyers of Boys’ and Youths? Clothing, Hats, 
Caps, and Furnishing Goods, Misses’ and Girls’ 
Cloaks and Dresses, Millinery, Muslin and Merino 
Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, &c., and Infants’ 
Clothing of every description,will find in our stock the 
largest and most complete assortment of fashionable 
styles at the Lowest Prices. Mail orders have careful 
attention. 60 and 62 West 23d ‘St, N. Y¥. 


NEW ENGLISH BANG, 


PATENTED BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW STYLE OF ENGLISH BANG, PATENT- 
ED. FOR LADIES’ HAIR. NOT TOO CURLY, ONLY | 


JUST CURLY ENOUGH i TO LOOK NATURAL. 


INGALLS’ BIG. CAT- 


ALOGU 4 has 176 pages of New aud Choice Stampina 
Parrenns for all kinds of Embroidery. Price 15c 
Our Insrnvetion Book gives full directions for Dry 
and Wet Stamping, also ‘Instruction for Kx NSINGTON, 
Lustra and Hany Paintine. Price 15c. 

New Sramrine Ovurritt, containing Alphabet (26 let- 
ters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, a Felt 
Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book and 
Big Catalogue (mentioned above) Price $1.00, 

Exrra Scampina Parrerns :—Morning Glories, 10c 
Apple Blossums, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, 15c. Cluster 
of Straw berries, 10c. Forget-me-nots, se. Calla Li'y, 
15 Pansies, Uc. Pond Lilies, 5c. Outline Design, 
l0c. Golden Rod and Asters, Se. Sprig of Sumac, 15¢ 
Poppies, Ve. Woodbine, 15. 

SPECIAL OFFER !—Kverything in this advertise- 
ment for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


CURE 8 DEAF 


proved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THI HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and heard 





tate Mention this paper. 


SU PE RFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
SHOPPING 6) onc experience cour 


taste, &c., without charge, For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 








and highest references. “Send for cirenlar. Address 
MRS. Cc. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 
\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charge d. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseanx 
a 7. For particulars and reference address 
MRS. M. LLOYD, P. 0. Box 719, N. Y. City. 


QHOPPING by a lady of experience. House- 
h F comes ~ a specialty. Sg ag in circular. 
Address, Mrs. C. BR. E, P. O. Box 720. 





STYLISH AND | ECONOMICAL. 


1885. 





Every part: Dry-Goads 
yard war- e Stores 
rauted. Vv sell it. 


SOLD BY Arnoun, Constanie, & Co., J. & C. Jounson, Jas. MoCregry & Co., Le Boutitiimr Bros.,Joun E. 
Kaveuran & Co., Simpson,Crawrorp, & Simpson, Jas. A.Heann & Son, H.O’Netret & Co., H.C. F. Koou & Son. 





eNoenold 
Cath KAS eo 


Dudergarments and Hosiery 
FOR FALL AND WINTER. 


Medium and Heavy Weights in Spun 
and bright Silk. Lamb’s Wool, Scarlet 
Cashmere, Merino and Balbriggan Shirts 
for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
Misses’, and Boys’ Wear. 


and Drawers 
An extensive 
stock of Fine Hosiery in the latest styles. 


Bcook vay KR 19th él. 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


Have made a 


SPECIALTY 
OF 


FURS, 


And their immense stock comprises all the latest 
novelties in 


FUR WRAPS, 
CAPES, 
PELERINES, 
MUFFS, 


AND 


TRIMMINCS, 


All at prices guaranteed lower than those of any 
other house. 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


Brees Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











SOPER & TAYLOR, 

Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East l4th Street, New York. 
LATK WITH 
A. T.STEWART & CO. 

FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


“wr 


THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 32 to 50 
large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 
tions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. Specialties: Home 
Decoration anp Furnisnine (Hzpert Advice Free), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching. Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other 
Art Needlework. Designs in Color. 35 cents a 
number. Specimen, 25 cents. Mention Harper's. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 
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Prof. SIR 


and “TO MESSRS. PEARS.” 





“I have used your Soap for two years with the * 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” | 


MARY ANDERSON, 


a 

NOTHING ey SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
‘ht, ar Complexion and a SoftSkin. With these the 

plainest Secmees become attractive. Wi 

are but oe impressive. 


Without them the handsomest 
Many a complexion 
impure Alkaline as and Colored otlet Soap, 


‘PEARS’ SOAP 


A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion. 
| Isrecommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. 


ERASMUS WILSON, F. R.S. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 
yor sale throughout the Civilized World. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
Pee eS cnca.rog A 





mT), LADIES’ 


woon's BLAGKING 


BP ay ~ oh det Bi Black Briitiqne 
ger ving 


= oeings J J. eof and py pA 
the shoe easy to the foot. Makes a he 
black brilliant finish. Has taken t 


“Have YOUR SHOR DEALER KEEP IT. 
WaBBANTED UNEQUALLED. 





GEO. H. 





over all coma ss at the World’s 
Expos ORLEANS, at which 
alt oore at any note competed, thus at- 
testing its superior qualities, which the 
Cc fommitiee of Award quickly recognized. 
BoTTLEs CONTAIN DorBLE QUANTITY, 
WOOD & CO., Manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 





‘HE Best Practical Art Magazine” is | 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Will make a special exhibition during this week 
of rich imported novelties in Silk, Satin, Velvet, 
and Plush effects. The 


the most distinguished manufactures of the world 


latest productions of 


will be represented. 
The styles and mode of combinations being 
entirely different to those of preceding seasons, 
a visit of inspection is necessary for ladies who 
desire the most select novelties for street, recep- 
tion, or evening costumes. 
We shall also offer 


lence in Black and Colored Silks, Velvet 


stocks of unusual excel- 
*lushes, 
&c., at very moderate prices. 

Orders by mail or express will receive careful 


attention. 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


6 Boutilier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th hy NY. 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE 











OF 
REAL MOHAIR PLUSHES. 

Quality A, 52-inch wide, $5.00; regular price, $8.50 
* B, ae 6.003 “s 9.00 

% ( _ 7.503 10 00 

a D, 50; s 12.00 

“ KE, “ee ‘ ‘ “ 13.00 

ns F, *y = 15.00 

“ G, “ “ ‘ ‘ 18.00 

REAL a PLUSHES. 

Quality A, 52-inch wide, -50; regular price, $12.00 
= 3 : 6 rap “6 “6 14.00 

" Cc, 11.75; 15.00 

’ D, 12.00 16.00 

‘ Rk, . 15.00; ‘ 20.00 

F, : 16.50; 22.50 

Ay G, _ * 19.00; “ o 25.00 
Persons desiring our new Fall Catalogue, mailed 

| free, should send their names at once, and those de 
| siring samp!es should send stamp for postage 


| “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 

guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 

who wear their hair parted, $6 

up, according to size and c olor. 

Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair py Cosmetics &c. 

sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 

the m'fr for a ust’d Price-L sts 

—.Burnham,71 State -st.(Cent’1 Music Hall)Chicago 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT I , PRICES. 



















Fine White Porcelai: inner Sets, 100 pieces. $12.00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p'es 22.00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets,44 pieces, $8.50; white 7.50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Se 44 pieces..... 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white. 8.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs 20.00 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hanging Lamps, ete 5.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFUR NISHING GOODS. 


le 





Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished 


HADLEY’S1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Ordet 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilustrat te Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


orders to 8S. T. TAYL oR. 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like « 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New York . 
PRIC KE, TEN DOLLARS. 





TO 





ity. 










FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus 
idles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body —all for 50 cts 
rof.!.L. Dowd, Home Se moo} | for 
br eale ai Calture, 16°E. 14th St.. 


“Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Suxtu Avenur, New York, 


CS. MADE IN A DAY. 


on ANY SEWING MACHINE or by HAND. 
No a 2, we PT or hook work. Can use = AGS or 


i, RUC MAKER, 


ad. Ea. Circulars free. Agents wanted 


ZOCEN PEARL, 23 Union Sa, N.Y. N.Y. 


WOMAN WANTED $2655 


ity ery hous Address at 
once, AY BROS., 14 Bare “sa a N. Y¥. 


OPIUM 
i 












Morphine Habits quickly and painiess- 

ly cured athome. Terms Reasonable. First 

plicant from each co"mnty in U.S.curedfree. Address 
MANE BREMEUY CO., LaFayette, ind. 
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PROFESSOR SOLOMON (with flourish). 


SEE 


SIZABLE 
WATAH 


EXPLOSITION.” 


FACETIZ. 
A DELIGHTFUL 
COMMISSION. 

Youne Mr. Smythe 
was passionately enam- 
ored of Miss Browne, 
and was squirming in 
his chair preparatory 
to a proposal, when 
the young lady said: 

“Mr. Smythe, you 
pass Mr. Thinplate, 
the jeweller’s, on your 


way home, do you 
not ?” 
“Yea,” he said, 
huskily. 


“Well, would you 
mind doing me a little 
favor — 

“Mind! dear Miss 
Browne,” he replied, 
with a look of unut- 
terable reproach ; 
“you have but to 
name it!” 

“Thanks! Will you 
kindly ask Mr. Thin- 
plate if he has tight- 
ened the setting of 
7 engagement ring 

hich r. George 
Simpson left with him 
yesterday ?” 





A TRICK OF THE 
TRADE. 


Groors (to new boy). 
* You muat tell people 
that we are very busy, 
James, whether we are 
or not. They like to 
buy of a firm that they 


think does a large 
trade.” 
New Boy. “Al 


right, sir.” 


Groorr (a little later). 


DIS MAGN'FYINSCOPE, 
ARE ZOPHITES, WOT WE 


ALLER TIME.’ 
“My! HAIN'T AWFUL? 
FISHES, AN’ I'D MOS’ B'LIEVE DEY WUZ, EF DEY WA'N’T IN DE 


want anything, James?” 
N 


mw Boy. 


corner.” 


BUT DEY 


* Didn't old Mrs. Benson 


“ Yea, sir; she wanted a couple o’ mack- 
erel an’ ten pounds o’ brown sugar, an’ I told her we 
was 80 busy we didn’t know which way to turn, an’ so 
she said she was in a hurry, an’ she’d get ‘em round the 
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DO LOOK STRIKIN’ 
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MORNIN’, 


LIKE 


AN’ SUCKUMSTANCES 


AN’ YOU'VE 


GONE AN’ BLUNDERED ALL 
AN’ PUT IT ON, AN’ I HEZ TER RELATE DE FULL 
POOTY 8'PRISE, HAIN’T IT ? 


S'PRISE YO’ HEZ YO’ MAKE YO’SEF. 





IN PUBLIC 


A TEA-SPOONFUL THREE TIMES A DAY. 


Farmer (to physician). “ If you git out my way, doc- 
tor, any time, I wish you d stop and see my wife. She 
says she ain’t feelin’ well.” 


for the hands, an’ washed the dishes, an’ built 


milked the cows, an’ fed the stock, an’ got breakfast 


under the soft-soap kettle in the lane, an’ done a few 


CONVEYANCES.—HoOw sOME MEN GET THEIR BOOTS CLEANED AT OTHER PEOPLE'S EXPENSE. 


a fire | 





Puysioran. “ What are some of her symptoms ?” 
Farmer. “I dunno. This mornin’, after she had 
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her daughter, whom she has brought back from a convent in Paris). 


ANYTHING ELSE THERE THE STATURY, AND OF ALL THEM, GIVE ME THE APOLLER BELLA- 
DONNA AND THE DYING GLADIOLUs,” 


A LOVER OF HIGH ART. 
MRS. DE CROSSUS RYAN (who has just returned from her first visit to Europe, to the horror of 








FOR THIS PAPER TILL MORNING.” 
CLERK. 

“ WELL, I ENJOYED AS MUCH As 

TO-MORROW ? 
CLERK. 


“OH, THAT'S ALL RIGHT, MR. BROWN.” 
REGULAR CUSTOMER, “ BuT sUpPposE I WAS TO BE KILLED BETWEEN NOW AND 
»” 


“ WELL, THE LOSS WOULD NOT BE MUCH, sIR,” 
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LEARNED EXPOSITION VERY INQUISITIVE. HE SPOILED THE SURPRISE. 
“Now YER, LIZZIE, SMALL BOY (fond of asking questions). “ KATE, IF TURK ** WHAT'S GOT INTER DIS BLAME FOOT DIS MORNIN’? Hurts 
DEM TINGS SWIMMIN’ ROUND IN IT LIKES BONES so WELL, wHy DON'T HE FORGET AND EAT HIS LIKE ALL GIT ouT!” 
DRINK IN WATAH, KASE DEY HAIN’T TEETH SOMETIMES? “ WA’AL, IF YO’ WAN’S TER KNOW, IT’S A PIPE IN YO’ BOOT 
WID DE NAKED EYE, AN’ WE TINKS WE'RE DRINKIN’ —YAAS, A PIPE, I PUT IT IN LAS’ NIGHT TER 8'PRISE YO' DIS 


OBER YOSEF, 
PATICKLARS 
BESHYE NEX’ 


chores "bout the house, 
ehecomplained o’ fee} 
iu’ kinder tired. I 
shouldn’t be surprised 
if her blood was out of 
order. I guess she 
needs a dose of medi- 
cine.” 


Satirist 
A TERRIBLE DIs- 
APPOINTMENT. 
Wire (to husband). 
**A boy at the door 
just left this note. It’s 
addressed to you, and 

marked ‘ Present.’ 

Husnann. ‘*‘ Pres- 
ent?’ I don’t know 
who could be sending 
meapresent. Did the 
boy bring . anything 
else 2” 

Wirr (excited), “No. 
Perhaps the present is 
in the note. Maybe 
it’s a check.” 

Huspanp 
the note). “ 
Inck as that.” (Read- 
ing.) ““H'm. ‘Please 
yay boy amount dae.’ 

“his ain’t no present. 
Tell the boy I’m out.” 


moraine 
THRIFT, IAGO, 
THRIFT. 


(opening 
o such 


Srranexr (to little 


boy near Riverside 
Park). “Can you di- 
rect me to General 


Grant’s tomb, boy 2?” 
Litrie Boy. “ Yes- 
sir. Keep straight 
ahead till ye come toa 
lemonade stan’; den 
turn to de left an’ fol- 
ler de road to de ice- 
cream an’ pea-nut 
booth. Cross over to 


de hard-boiled egg and sausage shanty, an ax de man 
in charge where de rifle gallery is. 
de ten-pin alley is, an’ jest beyond dat is de tomb.” 


Den fin’ out where 











REGULAR CUSTOMER (disposed to be facetious), “1 GUESS YOU'LL HAVE TO TRUST ME 








